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FOREWORD 


Maurice Crevaier’s life might well be likened to 
a rocket—a rocket exploding from the heights of the 
Ménilmontant quarter in Paris, performing many 
contortions in the Parisian skies and soaring to its 
zenith before travelling westwards, joining many 
brilliant “stars” in its radiant transit. 

But why and how ? you ask. 

“Just luck,” he himself has said repeatedly. 

I, however, say, and all his admirers agree with 
me, that his success is due to his rare talent and 
exceptional merit. 

In the following pages I have tried to recreate 
cause and effect, to admire where admiration is 
due and to give the true facts of his romantic life. 

Chevalier’s life is easy enough to follow and 
recreate, be it in the winding alleys of the old 
Ménilmontant quarter, on the macadam of the 
boulevards, or behind the footlights. Via the cafés 
concerts, to music-hall, theatre, and the screen, I 
follow my hero from Ménilmontant to Hollywood, 
tecording his progress, first as eccentric comedian, 
then aslight comedian, and finally as musical-comedy 


artiste. 
v 


vi Foreword 


I would warn those who are willing to follow 
me that contrast will be our password and that we 
shall taste, in turn, the smell of oily fried potatoes 
and roast chestnuts in the faubourgs and inhale the 
delicious odours of the finest rice powders and the 
most exquisite perfumes of Coty and Houbigant 
brand, released from exotically coloured ribbons and 
foamy lace. 

We shall see how this interesting character 
was formed and how he asserted himself, lashed by 
great will-power and indomitable energy—and that 
from the age of twelve onward—without ever allow- 
ing adventure or temptation to lure him from his 
work. We shall also see how and by which force of 
events Maurice became even more brilliant on the 
screen than he was on the stage. During the last 
phase of his evolution, his cheerfulness and his 
smile, his gleaming teeth, his protruding lower lip, 
his charming gestures and the timbre of his voice 
were his main assets, provoking the admiration, 
hilarity, and unanimous appreciation of millions 
of spectators, The latter was the most significant 
factor, for it demonstrates the universal opinion of 
a man whose professional life was based on the 
principles of a joyous philosophy. 

It would not be too far-fetched to compare him 
with his compatriot, Rabelais. The life purpose 
of both of them was to entertain and make life 
brighter for others. 

The old vicar of Meudon used to say: “Live 
and be happy.” 


Foreword vii 
Our Rabelaisian Maurice's motto has always been 
“In this life, never worry” (Dans la vie, faut pas 
s'en faire, to use his own words, which are so 
typically and untranslatably French). 
W. B. 
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The 
ROMANTIG LIFE 
of 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 


CHAPTER 1! 
THE CHILDHOOD OF MAURICE 


MENILMONTANT . . . 2 suburb of Paris. A noisy, 
overcrowded suburb. 

Ménilmontant! Who has ever heard of it? 
All the world has heard of Montmartre and Mont- 
parnasse and of their gay night life. But Ménil- 
montant! Who would bother about that humble 
suburb with its tortuous streets and its busy 
work-a-day inhabitants, climbing its steep thorough- 
fares up or down several times a day, going to or 
returning from work? 

Nevertheless, that is where the Chevaliers lived ; 
to be more precise, at 27 rue du Retrait ; there they 
occupied two modest rooms. They were large 
enough, as working-districts go in Paris, but still 
there were ten children in the family, plus “‘maman’’ 
and “papa”. 

Maurice was the ninth child and the third boy 
in the family, By the time he arrived some of the 
older children were already at work. All the 
same, his father and mother found life none too 
easy. Their last-born son, who was blessed with 

15 
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two Christian names, Maurice and Auguste, pre- 
occupied them more than any of the others. 

What should they make of him? What would 
become of this little Maurice-Auguste who had 
been born to them one fine night in September? 
Would the stars be kind to him ? 

On that particular autumn night the air was still 
warm and mellow; a round moon smiled above 
turbulent Paris. At the front doors of Ménil- 
montant homes, in the flickering light of acetylene 
burners, the kindly Parisians were spinning yarns, 
interspersed with bursts of laughter. 

These typical noises of a Paris working-district 
trickled through the half-open window of the fifth- 
floor rooms occupied by the Chevaliers when 
Maurice was born, while the moonlight, emblem 
of innocent gaiety and charming irony, flooded the 
room, symbolic of Maurice Chevalier’s personality, 
the dashing young man with eyes as blue as they 
are lively and with that mocking lip of his. 

Maurice’s father was a house painter, whose 
modest wages were the mainstay of the family. 
Fortunately there was also Mama Chevalier, one of 
those brave mothers of France who knew the 
supreme secret of how to bring up a large family on 
small wages and unite them in affection and 
filial devotion. 

As he grew older his mother rather spoiled him, 
and that made him even more impish than he was 
normally inclined to be. 

While still quite young, he was the type of 
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Paris gamin whom one meets in Ménilmontant 
more frequently than elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact he was a little rascal, but always kindhearted. 

He himself has admitted that from his earliest 
days he loved playing pranks. He felt he was born 
to amuse others. At the same time he also revealed 
all the qualities of a first-class boxer. It was noth- 
ing unusual for him to dump his school satchel on 
the kerb and to square up to one of his school- 
fellows ; above all he liked to protect those weaker 
than himself. 

Apart from being rather spoilt by her, there was 
a particular link between Maurice and his mother 
—she was a music-hall fan. His father and elder 
brother were far to serious to indulge regularly in 
such frivolity, but Mama Chevalier liked to enjoy 
the brief distraction offered by the local hall, the 
“Trois Lions”. 

Maurice was six years old when she first took 
him along with her, and that sealed the bond of 
affection and sympathy which was already very 
strong between them. These early visits to the 
music-hall probably determined the fate of young 
Maurice, for whether it was evident to his mother 
or not, he was endowed with strong imitative 
powers, as are most bright children. Anyway, she 
was only too glad to be able to afford him that 
little treat. 

By the time he was eight years old his muscular 
structure was already remarkable. In spite of his 
rather plump appearance he was very sinewy and 
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sraceful, showing those signs of elasticity which 
later allowed him to develop into the slim and 
elegant figure we all know. 

At the school in the Passage de Ronce, where 
he was one of many pupils, young Maurice was 
chiefly concerned with catching flies and making 
faces instead of bending his back over grammar 
and arithmetic. 

His teacher had repeatedly complained to his 
father about this, and each time young Maurice 
duly received the chastisement he had earned. 
However, the results lasted only a few hours. As 
soon as the painful effects had worn off the young- 
ster resumed his nefarious activities with fresh 
zest, 

But, being naturally intelligent and adaptable, 
he passed his school exams as was expected of him. 

At home, where they lived quite well in spite 
of their modest resources, Mama watched over the 
wellbeing of her little flock and spent much of her 
time patching the shorts of her incorrigible youngest 
boy and the working dungarees of his elder brothers. 

In the meantime Maurice looked upon the 
“Trois Lions” as his real high school. For him 
those Sunday performances were the supreme 
tit-bit of the week. From every Thursday onward 
he watched for the publication of the programme for 
the following Sunday. The moment he got hold 
of it, he learnt it by heart, trying to visualize what 
the turns would be like, but never forgetting what 
those of previous performances had been like. 
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For him the flaming words “Trois Lions”, 
blazing above the din of Ménilmontant, had a magic 
significance; they fired his already grandiose imagin- 
ation as nothing else could. 

On his way to this palace of dreams, he would 
hold his mother’s hand, making her walk quickly, 
dragging her through the crowds and making good 
use of his shoulders and elbows ; he wanted to be 
there early and miss nothing. He wanted to see 
and admire everything, applaud and discuss the 
turns, He wanted to lose himself in the delirium 
of crude and often out-of-tune songs, scale every 
peak of delight and dream of a future beyond his 
present restricted horizon. 

And, child though he was, he was fully convinced 
that he too would some time make his appearance 
behind the footlights to the acclamations of a 
delirious public. 

As soon as the doors opened, the local crowd 
would invade the hall, with Maurice and his 
mother well to the fore. A musty smell, mixed 
with stale tobacco smoke, would assail their nostrils, 
But what did that matter? The main thing was to 
secure the best seats. The limited family budget 
did not allow for seats in the stalls. Madame 
Chevalier and her offspring had to be content with 
the “‘gods’’, or the “chicken run” as they call the 
gallery in France. 

All the better, as far as Maurice was concerned. 
It gave him a survey of the whole proscenium, the 
crowd and the scene, and it sharpened his gifts of 
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observation. It enabled him to judge the effects 
on the audience, to watch how the artistes seized 
the favourable, psychological moment ; this in 
due course was to stand him in good stead for 
extracting laughter from his own audiences. 
Nothing escaped him in the presentation of these 
shows which, when all is said and done, were very 
much alike. 

To start with, a musician anxious to get the 
best out of his instrument would try his flute. 
Then a violinist’s bow would scrape across the 
catgut strings of his fiddle emulating the noises made 
by the animal to whom they once belonged, while the 
trombone was busy making sure that the flaps were 
in proper working order. 

At last the final knock of a hammer behind a 
drab and rigid curtain announced that everything 
was ready, even the acrobats’ accessories. 

Maurice then became terribly impatient and 
excited, tapping with his feet. The whole theatre 
was in an uproar. Whistling, mixed with shouted 
orders, pierced the air while members of the staff 
were busy relighting the gas jets which had been 
extinguished by the draught caused by late 
arrivals. 

Presently all Bellevue and Ménilmontant were 
forgathered—the flower of proletarian Paris, 
whose irrepressible sense of humour had not been 
dulled by a week’s hard work. 

Bang! The orchestra struck up ; the show was 
about to begin. The blue eyes of young Maurice 
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flashed like lightning. In a state of ecstasy his lips 
parted company, the lower one dropping. 

Manipulated by unseen hands, the curtain 
disappeared into the flies, the rusty wheels making 
a noise not unlike that recently emitted by the 
violin. 

At last the scene was revealed. The somewhat 
dingy setting was relieved only by the glitter of the 
acrobats’ instruments, which were already suspen- 
ded from the flies, although they would not be 
wanted till the last turn—acrobats always came 
last. 

Usually the show opened with the appearance 
of amateur performers, and something like this 
would happen : 

A woman came on. Her walk was unsteady, 
thanks to down-trodden heels. She gave an 
ostentatious wink. The lads in the audience yelled 
with delight and cracked jokes ; she belonged to the 
quartier ; she was one of them. Maurice was in the 
seventh heaven, To the accompaniment of a 
homogeneous orchestra, sometimes several beats in 
front of the performer and sometimes bars behind, 
she delivered in a cracked voice a banal love 
song which betrayed alcoholism on the paternal 
side. 

Such were the conditions under which Maurice 
first came in contact with the stage, but that did not 
prevent him from jumping to his feet the better to 
see. Mama would glare at him and pull him 
back ; he would resist. Even if she managed to 
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make him sit down it was only to jump up again 
before long. For him the whole thing was irresist- 
ible ; already he felt the call of his vocation. 

Then there would appear on the scene a few 
artistes who have meantime become famous: 
Dorville, Georgel, and other great stars, warnings 
for young Maurice of how hard and difficult were 
the beginnings of a stage career. Audiences of that 
day were rather noisy in discussing their opinions, 
appreciating this, criticizing that. One of the 
artistes they would loudly deride for his lack of 
“pep”, and praise another for his verve or because 
there was “something about him’’. 

Maurice watched and listened ; with eyes wide 
open, his little brain took in all he heard, and when 
alone he would review all he had seen and heard and 
form an opinion of his own. 

Such was the crowd that assembled on Sundays 
in the gay but undisciplined atmosphere of the 
“Trois Lions”, in search of a few hours of oblivion 
from toil and worry. 

To the great delight of the boy Maurice there 
were clowns who grinned and played the fool 
generally, and sometimes there was a sparse but 
sinewy trainer, clad in would-be-elegant attire, 
who delighted the audience with his monkeys, his 
dogs, and a sagacious pony. 

Suddenly, in a spotlight specially provided for 
the occasion, there would appear a beautiful girl, 
dressed in Spanish national costume: voluminous 
skirt, cascading shawl, a sailor hat pulled well over 
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one ear and down over one eye. She mimicked 
Carmen—dquite in the style of Raquel Meller. 

“Mama, when I am grown up I am going to 
wear my hat like that,” remarked Maurice. 

“Maurice, be good and keep quiet,” remon- 
strated Mama. 

Then the pseudo Carmen would spread out her 
arms languorously, her fingers manipulating the 
castanets in unison with the orchestra. Sudden- 
ly she would let go, singing and dancing at the 
same time, her voice bursting with emotion, sad 
and poignant, scaling all the bitterness of life and 
all the sweet longings of love. 

From time to time, she would slacken her pace 
to get her breath, the louder to chorus the couplet 
dripping with sensual emotion. 

The violinist’s bow sometimes got on the crowd's 
nerves. But never mind, the ensemble made 
everybody in the hall feel voluptuous and gay. 
In such a surcharged atmosphere, Maurice took 
his first fill of the raptures offered by music and 
song. 

The last number of the performances to which 
Madame Chevalier took her little one was usually 
an acrobatic act. Ignoring danger with a regal 
air, these professionals of the trapeze and the tight- 
rope were ever ready to risk their lives between two 
bursts of applause. 

The fittings lowered and fixed, these athletes, in 
their darned tights, would give full play to their 
muscles. They jumped about and performed all 
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sorts of contortions, leaping from the flying rings 
on to the trapeze and vice versa, crossing in their 
flights, or suspending themselves like bunches of 
grapes, urged on by an orchestra which redoubled 
its efforts after each dangerous feat. The crowd 
were Satisfied and howled with delight. Truly, 
those musicians were worthy predecessors of the 
jazz, band, 

These acrobats simply amazed Maurice. He was 
lost in admiration of the glaring colours of their 
tights. He dreamed of performing similar acts 
and tours de forces himself. He would not be 
frightened, not of any height, not of anything. 

Next day, at school, he would try to achieve the 
same effects, to reproduce the turns he had seen. 
He was already remarkably nimble and quick and 
he had plenty of pluck. Soon he would only need 
a pair of pink tights—tights as rose coloured as his 
dreams of the life he visualized. 

To imitate, that was his primary impulse, the 
underlying principle of his ambition. Assuredly, 
the theatre was his destiny ; in the meantime, it 
should be his high school. 

Mama Chevalier would return to her apartment 
with a little Maurice full of wonder and precious 
memories which fired his imagination. It was 
by then past midnight, and behind them nocturnal 
Paris was veiled in mist. 

On the following morning, with the help of the 
furniture and fixtures of the schoolroom, Maurice 
would do his best to recreate what he had seen. 


At top, a few studies showing Maurice impersonating Dranem and 
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He would leap at the aerial rings and play all sorts 
of tricks on the vaulting-horse. His young friends 
encircled him and offered their criticisms ; then 
the bell would ring—time to return to class. 

In the silence of the classroom, there being no 
gymnastic fittings, Maurice would play the clown, 
making faces. Because of the consequent general 
uproar, the teacher was frequently obliged to send 
him from the room. All the better: he would 
have more time to think over the last show and to 
run round to the theatre to find out what the next 
programme at the “Trois Lions’”’ would offer. 

But by sending him from the room, Teacher 
had merely gratified the youngster’s secret longings 
and unwittingly assisted him in his histrionic 
ambition. True, he could not go to shows, for 
he had no money, but there was nothing to prevent 
him from making for the afternoon performance of 
some circus or other, trying to get a glimpse of what 
was going on during the brief lapses of the opening 
and shutting of doors—the rest he would guess. It 
took very little to arouse his curiosity, to stir his 
imagination. 

He was just as interested in watching the artistes 
off the stage, studying what difference there was 
in them on the boards and in the streets, observing 
to what extent theatrical existence could be trans- 
posed to the pavement—fiction versus reality. 

Often he would see the artistes emerge furtively 
from the theatres, with heads lowered, bodies hud- 
died up and almost emaciated. But in his childish 
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imagination, Maurice did not notice the difference 
in the two existences of some of those poor people, 
who often had to follow a profession which they 
would probably gladly have exchanged for almost 
any other. 

However, our young friend was determined at 
all costs to become an actor. The stage, the boards, 
held for him an irresistible attraction. He was 
determined to make his appearance there one day, 
the sooner the better. 

His parents were worried about him. What 
were they to do with that boy of theirs who took no 
interest whatever in his studies? In fact, he 
showed actual dislike for them. 

On the other hand, the streets were dangerous 
in more ways than one for a youngster of his age. 
At home, he was at times obstreperous ; the smail 
appartement had become too confined for him to 
turn his somersaults, or practise his stunts on the 
two chairs which he had already broken, 

He was then eleven years old. 

At about that time he sang for the first time in 
public. His performance earned him—a good 
hiding. It was at school, during arithmetic lesson. 
All was orderly silence, the boys bent over their 
lessons, when all of a sudden young Maurice leaped 
on to his desk and began to sing. To this day 
Chevalier cannot explain what made young Maurice 
do it. But then, impulse is apt to get the better of 
discretion. Anyway, his classmates, glad to be 
relieved of the tedium of the third “‘r’’, rallied round 
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him, an appreciative, not to say enthusiastic, audi- 
ence, while he sang a song which he had heard at the 
“Trois Lions”. Alas, it was a very naughty song, 
and though Maurice had no idea of its meaning, 
unfortunately for him his teacher had, and he was 
not a devotee of the music-hall, which accounts for 
the painful ending to an hilarious impromptu. 


CHAPTER II 
MAURICE, THE APPRENTICE 


Soon after this incident, a sad event befell the 
Chevalier family and plunged the happy little home 
into deepest sorrow. Papa Chevalier died. As 
he had been the chief breadwinner, Madame 
Chevalier’s position became desperate. The aspect 
of Maurice's young life was changed entirely. No 
more school for him—though that did not exactly 
break his heart—and no more jolly evenings at the 
“Palais de Travail” or the “Trois Lions’. It 
became essential for young Maurice that he should 
find a job, become apprenticed to some trade—but 
which trade? That was the question. 

As far as trades and apprenticeship were con- 
cerned, Maurice was doomed to run the whole 
gamut of failure. However hard many kindly 
folks tried to help him find a livelihood, Maurice 
himself seemed to have a positive genius for 
frustrating them. 

Amongst his father’s friends was a carpenter, 
who, on Monsieur Chevalier’s death, promptly 
offered to enlist young Maurice as an apprentice 
in his workshop. Amongst piles of shavings and 
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strange tools, the young lad was left to discover the 
skifl and wisdom that should eventually make of him 
a successful master carpenter. It was his first job, 
but it did not last long. Within a few weeks, the 
carpenter, a good-hearted fellow, though a trifle 
caustic, said that however willing he was to help a 
widow, there was a limit—and poor Maurice was the 
limit. All the time, Maurice was dreaming of other 
things ; of becoming an artiste. Awaiting the 
most propitious moment, he did not mention it to 
anybody, but always he was sure of his real destiny : 
the stage. 

He next became a “printer’s devil”, but lost 
his job long before that dangerous drug, printer's 
ink, could get a hold on him ; in fact, he did not think 
the work in the least interesting. 

His third venture into trade was as an electrician. 
He found this much more to his liking, but even 
so the inevitable happened: his master sent him 
home to his mother with a message saying that if 
he, Maurice, appeared again within three miles of 
the electrician’s establishment, the latter could not 
be responsible for the consequences. 

His poor mother was terribly worried at his 
trepidations and slackness. But how could she 
know at that time that there was not really anything 
to worry about? She never scolded, oh no, for in 
her heart of hearts she probably knew that her imp 
of a son was never cut out to be a respectable 
tradesman and that somehow he would work out 
his own destiny. 
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Meantime, Maurice tried his hand at a few 
more apprenticeships. The next one was in a 
painter's shop. That proved an epoch-making 
experience for him. Let him tell it in his own 
words :* 


It was about this time that I sang my first love song. 
Since that day I have sung many love songs. I have sung 
behind the footlights of London’s theatres, beneath the 
blinding arc-lamps and before the microphones of Holly- 
wood, Yet I can never forget my first chanson d'amour. 

My stage setting was a painter’s shop. Oh yes, I 
‘was a painter as well. There was no orchestra and no 
scenery, tnless you count the hundreds of paintings 
with which I was surrounded. 

But there was a leading lady, a most beautiful leading 
lady, with long, bright curls. 

Her name was Georgette. She was ten. And I 
was twelve, and I had a smear of green paint across my 
nose. 

But, mon Dieu, how I sang ! 

The performance was cut scandalously short, because 
the proprietor came rushing into the store-room to see 
what on earth was going on. 

Thirty seconds later I was an ex-painter ! 


All the same, Maurice must have been born 
under a lucky star, for no sooner had he lost one job 
than he found another. His next venture was as 
an artist with a manufacturer of dolls. Dozens of 
white, unpainted dolls were massed before him in 
solid formation. It was his duty to impart to their 
cheeks that pale- pink blush which delights every 





if Quoted from an article which M. C. wrote for the Evening News. 
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girl child. All went well for a few days, then the 
job began to pall, became monotonous. 

One fine morning our Maurice had an inspir- 
ation; he would create something new, so he painted 
solid, vivid red patches on the cheeks of his dolls. 
He thought the effect altogether entrancing. But 
the factory manager was an old stick-in-the-mud, 
who could not see that his young artist had merely 
anticipated the make-up of the future Russian 
Ballet. It was the old story of the prophet not 
being appreciated in his own country! Firmly he 
was put on the wrong side of the factory gate and 
replaced by a less revolutionary spirit, whose first 
task it was to remove those artistic red patches from 
the dolls’ faces. 

Yet another apprenticeship followed: he was 
put with a ladies’ tailor. As a job, he liked this one 
best of all. He could appreciate feminine attire at 
quite an early age, and he really tried to master the 
art of becoming a fashion arbitrator, But here, as 
in everything else, he proved a flop, unadaptable, 
unusable. If he was sent on an errand he would 
roam the streets or amuse himself by playing the 
clown for the benefit of passers-by. 

In the workroom he was always inattentive and 
spent most of his time distracting the others from 
their jobs. 

In the middle of work, a turn seen at the music- 
hall would suddenly float before his eyes, or a 
refrain sung by Mayol or Polin would buzz through 
his head. Such memories were too much for his 
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powers of resistance—he just had to sing and 
accompany his song with gestures and facial 
contortions, His colleagues were quick to recog- 
nize Polin or Mayol in these imitations and before 
long the whole room was in an uproar. 

He simply could not draw the dividing line 
between the theatre and ordinary, everyday life. 
The former obsessed him constantly, 

The only things that really appealed to him were 
acrobatics and singing. 

In the workroom, making the best of the over- 
seer’s temporary absence, he would take up his 
position in the framework of an open door, throw 
some sacks down on the floor, and turn Catherine- 
wheels, or else stand on his head, legs in air, beating 
his feet together, and then in one swift bound 
recover his normal position. 

Only most regretfully would he return to his 
task. 

On other occasions he would seize a hammer— 
bang !—and turn round bursting into loud laughter, 
He would knock and cut and manipulate first one 
tool then another with an air of assurance and self- 
confidence, but predicting a destiny differing 
widely from the vocations in which he was then 
essaying. Affecting the outward appearance of a 
workman, yet it was evident he did not like soiling 
his hands. 

Moreover, he looked more like a dancer than a 
working-man. His work was always punctuated 
by long intervals, with the inevitable cigarette 
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sandwiched between two jokes, or between two 
couplets sung at the top of his voice. 

Frequently his comrades refused to listen to 
him, did not pay any attention to him ; they could 
not afford to risk their jobs. 

But what did Maurice care? He just went on 
in his own sweet way. Still a child, he was always 
practising, training. In his mind's eye he per- 
petually kept before him an imaginary crowd 
watching, applauding, admiring him ; he seemed 
to hear them shout: “Go on, Maurice! ... 
Encore! .. .” 

Mayol had a great vogue at that time, and indeed 
his was a first-rate talent, supported by cupid- 
bow lips and small eyes which he rolled about as he 
sang. His mimicry was always accompanied by 
charming and subtle gestures ; he could give his 
jests a point and had a pleasing but not exceptional 
voice. Nevertheless, he could sway his audience. 

Maurice could imitate him to perfection and 
made him his idol. Unfortunately the contours 
of his lips were very different, so much so that his 
mimicry resulted in a mere “funny face” which 
made his workmates shriek with laughter. 

Maurice’s antics were for ever provoking his 
chief’s displeasure and invective: 

“Look here, young man, have you come here to 
work or to play the fool? You know this can’t 
goon.” 

But no matter what the events of the day, 
Maurice never forgot to keep his eyes on the clock. 

c 
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How slowly the time passed! How he would have 
liked to throw those aggravating tools out of the 
window! He was always afraid lest the clock 
be slow. 

At long last closing-time would arrive. Quickly 
he would down his tools, drop his work, wash his 
hands, singing the while, of course, prancing and 
making more grotesque faces than ever. His joy 
was twofold: to sing, and to have done with the 
workshop. 

Besides, a third pleasure awaited him: his 
training at the gymnasium at Ménilmontant. It 
still exists and is called the Gymnasium Rosset. 
The inhabitants of that quarter, very proud of 
their countryman, rank it amongst their historic 
relics. Young and old at Ménilmontant remember 
that Maurice Chevalier used to attend there 
assiduously. 

This gymnasium was fitted up in the backroom 
of a wine-merchant’s shop. That meant “having 
one” to stimulate strength before passing on to the 
hall of the athletes. In the front room there would 
be assembled all the characters of Belleville as well 
as those of Ménilmontant, clinking their glasses, 
discussing politics and current events, especially 
sport. 

The decorations were in harmony with the 
dominating spirit of the house. The walls were 
Papered with photographs and drawings of the 
“aces” in the world of sport. The latest winner 
of the cyclists’ trophy of France was there, and so 
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was the winner of the latest boxing-match, not to 
mention the latest diving champion in his abridged 
jersey. Everywhere a display of athletic figures, 
with swelling muscles and beautifully developed 
limbs. 

As a rule, Maurice would meet there his 
brother Paul, after they had finished their day's 
toil. The two brothers, half naked, would first 
exercise their muscles on the sanded floor, and then 
work methodically at the various accoutrements. 

Maurice loved swinging on the flying rings, 
leaping over the vaulting-horse, climbing ropes 
or doing tricks on the parallel-bars, stretching his 
muscles and elongating his body, always accom- 
panying his exercises with a series of grunts of 
delight, lip protruding, of course. 

And thus the youth acquired a trim figure, 
that natural elegance and the athletic appearance 
which was to help him to become a first-rate 
dancer. 

In these relaxations, far better suited to his 
inclinations and nature, Maurice forgot the un- 
pleasant atmosphere of the workshop. 

One day, having duly noted and admired his 
brother’s prowess in acrobatic gymmastics, and 
deeming himself sufficiently trained, Maurice 
proposed to him with sparkling eyes : 

“Look here, Paul. I have had enough of life 
in workshops ; I dislike it more every day. Why 
shouldn’t we get up an acrobatic act for the 
music-halls ?”” 
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“Put such rubbish out of your mind,” said the 
other. “Are you trying to qualify for the lunatic 
asylum 2?” 

Paul Chevalier looked upon his daily physical 
drill merely as a sporting recreation. He was then 
making quite a good living as a traveller in hats and 
haberdashery. He held a secure position, which 
brought in regularly a sufficient contribution for the 
maintenance of the big family, of which he had 
become the mainstay. There was no reason, no 
motive for him to throw himself into an adventure 
the result of which might easily prove disastrous. 
But Maurice was not in the least daunted by his 
brother's resistance. 

Tn his little head the idea took shape that they 
might perhaps, at least for the time being, give 
some acrobatic exhibitions without throwing up his 
job and without his brother giving up his work. 

Of course, he realized that one cannot excel at 
two trades, but perhaps, later on, according to 
results, Fate would decide whether acrobatics or 
sordid, monotonous trades should be abandoned. 

On these conditions Paul fell in with the sug- 
gestion, not because he was convinced but because 
he did not want to disappoint his younger brother. 

They practised arduously. 

Imagination, plus the will to win, helped them 
to make remarkable progress. Nevertheless, their 
opportunities for exploiting their fantastic art 
were pitifully limited. This is how they first 
Started : 
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Parisians, that is to say suburban Parisians of 
that time, will remember having seen a placard 
at the entrance of some nondescript open space 
announcing the training-camp of the two acrobatic 
brothers. 

The more Maurice got to dislike life in work- 
rooms and factories, the more he became attracted 
towards public life, and in his enthusiasm he had 
wheedled his brother into renting this space to 
afford them exclusive and secluded training in the 
open air, with plenty of room all to themselves. 

At the same time, and above all, this would 
enable them to withdraw from the curiosity of the 
public who must not see their turns and their 
numbers before the official and, of course, sensa- 
tional performance ; after all, non-paying watchers 
at rehearsals meant the sacrifice of an equivalent 
number of paying spectators, should there be any 
chance of a public performance. 

Oh yes, little Maurice had a business head, even 
in those tender years. 

Nor did his youth prevent him from bearding 
the manager of the Palais du Travail and suggesting 
that he and his brother should give a show there. 
The manager, taken aback by the audacity as well 
as the child's self-assurance, replied ; 

“Very well. Get your programme ready ; 
let me see your turn.” 

And, good business man that he was, he realized 
that this youngster’s acrobatics were likely to 
attract clientéle, 
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And so young Maurice returned to his brother 
Paul and said : 

“Paul, we must get ready as quickly as possible.” 

Consequently, the two brothers, between work- 
ing hours and nightfall, practised with zeal and 
zest at their training-camp. 

On rainy days their acrobatic rehearsals took 
place, as far as restricted space would permit, in 
the loft above their rooms. 

But whether rehearsals took place in the field 
in the suburb or at rue Julien-Lacroix did not 
make any difference to poor Mama, who never in 
her life before had so much washing and patching 
of trousers to do. 

But never mind! The great act of the Chevalier 
Brothers was being prepared with tremendous 
intensity during the hours immediately preceding 
sunset, 

Frequently, during the last turn of their re- 
hearsals, young Maurice would leap on to his 
brother's shoulders, sometimes in a single, some- 
times in a double, bound and stand there upright, 
with arms challengingly crossed, lip pushed forward, 
contemplating the capital, while a mellow twilight 
spun rose and violet ribbons round the Eiffel Tower 
and the golden dome of the Invalides reflected the 
last rays of a setting sun. 


CHAPTER III 
MAURICE BECOMES “‘PROFESSIONAL"’ 


Atas, that one can never rely on anything in this 
world ; the realization of one’s desires may prove 
as ephemeral as one’s dreams, 

That is one of the many things Maurice dis- 
covered quite early in life, The acrobatic re- 
hearsals were getting on splendidly, when, one day, 
as ill-luck would have it, he had a thoroughly nasty 
fall from the flying rings, a fall so severe that it 
might easily have ended his ambitions and his 
dreams for ever. Everybody present screamed as 
they saw him lying on the floor. 

When he was picked up, and after the blood had 
been wiped from his face, it was found that he had 
escaped with a broken ankle and a picturesque 
variety of bruises and cuts. He was carried home 
in state, a sort of hero. 

Strange that Mama Chevalier should choose 
this opportunity to be really angry with him for the 
first time in his life. But then, had not Madame 
Chevalier known all along that something like that 
would happen, sooner or later? Had not she 
warned and forewarned him again and again? 
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How often had she not told him that he was merely 
trying to break his neck? That his foolhardy 
tricks would land him in the cemetery instead of in 
the circus or on the stage? 

He was laid up for a long time and could not 
escape the assiduous watchfulness of his exasperated 
mother, who took this opportunity of extracting 
from him the promise, once and for all, to abandon 
those acrobatic monkey tricks. And thus was 
cancelled for ever the “great and sensational act 
by the Chevalier Brothers’. Mlaurice’s dreams 
had evaporated into thin air. 

However, in time Mama calmed down. She did 
not intend to rob her little one of all his aspirations 
and dreams. By way of concession she allowed 
him when he was well enough to take up boxing 
again. 

Meantime, Maurice remained as stage-struck 
as ever. Always the stage! But now his dreams 
had taken a different form. He consoled himself 
by planning the outlines of a different project, 
which was to endure for a very long time. 

To be sure, he thought, acrobatics are an art, 
but to get on the boards it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to be an acrobat. There are other ways. 
Dranem, for instance, was no acrobat, nor was 
Mayol. 

Tt occurred to him that to imitate them might be 
enough to make people laugh and earn him applause 
+ + « but perhaps not yet—in a few days, when he 
was well again. After all, he was only thirteen, 
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and at thirteen it is not easy to get your own way 
when the whole family battery is ranged against 
you, 

When he was well again, his brother Paul, 
always a serious man, twice as old as Maurice, took 
him aside and tried to reason with him : 

“Look here, Maurice, you are growing up. In 
fact, you are quite a young man by now and you 
must think of taking up some trade seriously.” 

The boy made some fresh resolutions, but they 
were not strong enough to replace the attractions 
offered by the stage. 

In order to have him under constant super- 
vision, his brother got him a job in the same house 
where he was employed. Maurice’s duties con- 
sisted in packing and dispatching goods. Some- 
times he had to take them to the station, and then 
he never forgot to look in at the “Trois Lions” before 
returning to the office, deeming it absolutely 
necessary to learn by heart the coming attractions 
announced on the posters ; to find out whether 
there was anything sensational in the offing, or to 
make a tour of the artistes’ dressing-rooms. How 
he loved playing about with the greasepaints and 
other make-up ; to smear his face with whatever 
he could find and then to admire himself lengthily 
in the glass ! 

This particular music-hall had an irresistible 
attraction for him. He knew it inside out, he knew 
its public, for had not his mother taken him there 
on most Sundays ? 
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He dreamed of making his début there. 

At that time Carlos was the great success at the 
“Trois Lions’. He appeared in a long smock, 
wearing white gloves and regulation make-up. 

Maurice had made an easy conquest of Carlos, 
and as the latter liked the ambitious lad he decided 
to help him along. This friendship was the first 
real help he got in his career. 

Maurice had no illusions about his voice. He 
knew it would never get him into the opéra-comique, 
but he could mimic, imitate. So he decided he 
would first imitate Carlos, then progress by imi- 
tating more fashionable artistes. He would do as 
they did: work with the common mortal crowd 
during the day-time ; at night on the stage. Later 
on, when the family had overcome their prejudice 
against a stage career, there would, of course, be 
matinée engagements as well. And then, no more 
workshop, no more dispatch office, no more 
string, and no more packing-paper—in other words, 
no more nightmares of that kind. 

Yes, he would do what the successes in the 
profession had done. Georgel, the working jewel- 
ler, for instance ; he had no more time to ruin his 
eyesight over close work ; he was far too absorbed 
now by the stage, day and night. He was a star 
high up in the theatrical firmament. 

Then there was Dranem, Dranem who drew 
huge crowds at the “Eldorado”. ... Why, hadn't 
Dranem been a grocer’s assistant? What a 
success! And how easy it would be to imitate 
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that man, always tripping about to the same 
rhythm, with arms dangling, wearing a little round 
hat, a short check jacket and a ridiculous scarf, his 
nose a fiery red, his eyes lively and insinuating. 
He, too, had no more time to hand groceries across 
the counter. 

And what about Mayol, the ex-cook? He, too, 
had conquered Paris. 

Young though he was, Maurice thought the 
time had come that he, also, should show Paris 
the stuff he was made of, to take his place in the 
ranks, The moment to play his first card had 
arrived. 

In time, however, the patience of Maurice’s 
family became exhausted and they voiced their 
displeasure in no uncertain manner. His oldest 
brother, a serious-minded young worker, was much 
perturbed and warned Maurice that he would never 
get anywhere by losing one job after another, and 
that he must take life more seriously. 

Maurice seized this opportunity for throwing the 
bombshell which he had been secretly hugging for 
a long time. 

“True,” he protested, “I do lose my jobs, but 
T lose them because they are the wrong jobs for 
me.” Then, throwing out his chest, he made this 
declaration : ‘I have decided what I am going to 
do. I am going on the stage. I want to be an 
actor.” 


One evening he presented himself to the 
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impresario of the “Trois Lions’. Quite self- 
assured, he tackled the manager thus : 

“T want to sing here.” 

“You whipper-snapper, think you can sing?” 
replied the manager, somewhat taken aback by so 
much audacity. “Have you sung anywhere else 
yet? Have you got a number ready—if so, what 
is it?” 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” said Maurice. “You 
take me on on trial and you won't have much to 
regret, you'll see !” 

“All right, I'll give you a chance. Let's see 
what you can do !’”” 

And so the embryo artiste sneaked into Carlos’ 
dressing-room and began to smudge his face with 
all sorts of mixtures. With the help of grease- 
paint he gave himself 2 mouth so large that it 
seemed to reach from ear to ear... . He slipped 
on a pair of trousers so long that they touched the 
ground, pulled on a pair of white cotton gloves, 
and climbed the narrow stairway leading to the 
stage ; he took his turn amongst the amateurs at 
the opening of the programme. 

At first the audience were nonplussed. 

The pianist tackled the accompaniment. Maurice 
never said a word. On the contrary, he began to 
laugh hilariously. The audacity and ingenuity 
of this child provoked general hilarity. The 
audience applauded. Maurice had conquered his 
public at his first contact. 

He then began to sing his song without paying 
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the least heed to the accompaniment, fully con- 
vinced that it was the pianist’s job to follow him. 
The applause grew. He got mixed up in his words, 
but what did that matter? Nobody noticed it ; 
the bravos were so loud that he could not be heard, 
anyhow. 

Thus encouraged, he redoubled his efforts. 
On that memorable night at the “Trois Lions” he 
won his spurs and gained self-confidence. His 
performance was a mixture of clowning and 
artistry. No, he would not be a clown ; he would 
become areal artiste. Thus encouraged and under 
the spell of illusion, he thought of himself already 
as one of the profession, the real thing, unique and 
epoch-making. 

Henceforth, he called on the Ménilmontant 
actors as a matter of course, became their friend 
and coaxed their favour and attention by running 
errands for them. He wangled himself into their 
dressing-rooms by his cute little ways, helped him- 
self freely to their make-up and sang and recited to 
them in the intimacy of their dressing-rooms. He 
never lost an opportunity of asking their advice and 
their criticisms and thus acquired more and more 
courage, daring, and technique. 

He finished by asking them what he should do 
next. The result was that one fine evening, after 
he had been at the workshop all day, he managed 
to get himself admitted to a second music-hall, 
the Casino du Lac St. Fargeau, to give the number 
he had given at the “Trois Lions”. 
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To be sure, he was vaguely apprehensive as to 
whether he would have as great a success as he had 
on his first appearance. He was fully aware that 
a young artiste’s début was full of pitfalls. He also 
realized that on his first appearance his whole future 
would depend, his vogue, his success. Moreover, he 
knew that different audiences have different tastes. 
But he was acclaimed for the second time. Yes, 
he would stay the course all right. . . . 

By this time he was firmly convinced that he 
would play a decisive part in the world of the 
theatre, 


Next he assaulted the stage by wearing a long 
farmer’s overall to make himself look taller and 
older. He made up heavily, ferociously, partly to 
obliterate his youthful blushes and partly to subdue 
his natural facial contortions. 

He need not have bothered ; the effect on his 
new audience was exactly the same as it had been 
at the “‘Trois Lions”. As before, he was received 
with warm applause and Maurice was allowed to 
deliver his song in a sympathetic atmosphere. 
Playing at being a man, the boy amused and inter- 
ested his audience. His wide-open blue eyes, 
his lower lip sucked in, not without considerable 
effort, let it be said, to give his mouth a rounded 
appearance, lent him a cachet all his own. 

He had conquered his audience, who were pro- 
digious with their bravos. The louder they clapped 
the louder he sang. There was such an uproar 
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that the stage-manager deemed it advisable to 
let the curtain drop, for the marble tables and 
the glasses on them were in danger of being 
upset. 

Maurice received an urgent message to present 
himself at the manager’s office. There, to his 
utter amazement, he was offered a contract at 
twelve francs a week. Truly, the road to success 
had opened up before him. He had won. 

But to keep the contracted engagement he would 
have to appear at matinées. That would mean 
either abandoning the workshop or having himself 
put on part-time. 

Why bother with part-time? Now that he 
had made his success, it was up to him to follow 
his predestined and chosen career. He decided 
to make a clean break, and for always. A com- 
promise between workshop and stage, so he argued, 
could only paralyse his flight to success, would 
clip the wings of his lyric muse. Young though he 
was at the time, this brave and daring attitude is 
typical of Chevalier’s character and has contri- 
buted its full quota to the progress he made in his 
difficult and highly competitive profession. 

Convinced that the propitious moment had 
arrived for him to burn his boats behind him with- 
out further dilly-dallying, he prepared himself to 
allay the fears of his mother and his brothers and to 
break down all resistance. 

Hurriedly he made for the rue Julien-Lacroix, 
the then habitat of the Chevaliers. 
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To act without his mother’s consent, however, 
and to take so decisive a step all on his own would 
have been contrary to young Maurice’s sincere, 
filial sentiments. He would never have dreamt of 
doing sucha thing. The love for his mother always 
has been the decisive factor in all his actions and his 
decisions. 

He rushed home, and having climbed the stairs 
of the five-storeyed building two at a time, he 
knocked at the flat door. Young Chevalier knew 
full well what a hard fight he would have to put up 
and what obstacles would be mustered against him, 
but he was ready for the fray. 

“Mama,” he cried, as soon as the door had 
closed behind him, “I have found my career, it is 
all open before me! I am an artiste now, you 
know. I tell you, Mama, from now onwards I 
shall be bringing home regularly twelve francs a 
week. It is all the result of my engagement and 
contract with the Casino du Lac St. Fargeau. I did 
not tell you anything about it before, because I was 
not definitely engaged, but now that I have a con- 
tract in my pocket and have to meet its obligations, 
T’ll have to give up the workshop, as I shall have to 
sing at matinées, which, by the way, is not exactly 
what I had meant to do just yet.” 

Poor Madame Chevalier felt the cold perspira- 
tion running down her back. With a voice 
hesitating between surprise and emotion, she 
said ; 

“An artiste’s life was never meant for you, my 
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boy. The stage is not a suitable career for a work- 
ing-man'’s son. We have never had an artiste in 
our family ; it is not in our traditions, you know. 
You could only suffer shipwreck in such a career 
which is no career at all.” 

She proceeded to elaborate all the black spots 
of such a hazardous life, depicting those poor, 
deluded dupes of the stage, for ever looking for an 
engagement, almost invariably penniless, furtively 
sneaking along the walls after the day’s work, to 
avoid the eyes of the crowd whom they had just 
entertained, anxious to remain unrecognized, as 
timid on the pavement as they were audacious 
behind the footlights. 

Mama's arguments were no doubt inspired by 
a fear which is shared by mothers of all classes . . . 
she was afraid that his chosen career would rob 
her of her little Maurice.... Well, on that 
score she need not have worried. 

At that moment his two elder brothers entered, 
Paul and Charles. 

“What! An artiste? Look here, Maurice, I 
took you along with me to the workshop to show 
you what an honest living was like, and to lead 
you...” 

Paul put his formal and definite veto on the 
project. Charles was of the same opinion. The 
two of them launched a furious attack on artistes 
of all sorts and conditions. They invoked the 
honest labour of their father who had worked hard 
all his life. In conclusion they visualized, not 
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favourably and not without a certain measure of 
shame, the honest name of Chevalier blazoned on 
the flickering signboard of some dubious café 
chantant. 

When Maurice offered resistance, they simply 
Jeft the room, slamming the door behind 
them. 

All the better for Maurice. Left alone with his 
mother, he would soon get the better of the situa- 
tion, The youngest of the Chevaliers saw things 
from quite a different angle. He had a presentiment 
of his future. He was a slave to the call of his 
dream, to the profession, the one and only for which 
he felt he had been born. The elevated boards 
had got a hold on him and already he could feel the 
aureole of fame encircling his brow. 

He insisted and insisted, strengthening his 
defences, becoming surer and surer of himself, 
steadily breaking down the maternal offensive as 
he felt himself gaining ground. 

“Look here, Mama, you know I have not been 
any good at any of the trades I have tried—and I 
have tried a good many. I could not be keen on 
any one of them but the one I am asking you to 
let me follow now—I have got it in my blood. That 
is the calling I want to follow. I have faith in it, 
I believe in it. I believe in myself. I insist be- 
cause I know I shall be successful. Why, I have 
already had some success in it.” 

At that, Mama, who found it very hard to refuse 
her youngest son anything, softened. 
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“Well,” she thought, “it is true. Maurice has 
tried so many trades. He has often changed his 
mind, After all, he is very young and it is quite 
possible that the café concert business by which he 
is now obsessed will evaporate like so many others. 
He who says twelve is likely to say thirteen.” 

On the other hand she consoled herself with the 
fact that while he was at the theatre, whether it be 
for rehearsal or performance, he would not be 
elsewhere, and “elsewhere”, for a lad of Belleville 
or Ménilmontant, was the street. It was the worst 
place possible for a youngster, a hot-bed of young 
marauders and embryo apaches. “Elsewhere” 
might also mean clandestine acrobatics which in 
their turn might mean amputations. ‘“Elsewhere’’, 
too, might easily mean drink, vice, and furtiveness, 
the mother of all evil. 

“And then again,” she thought, “after all, he 
is very intelligent, his teacher had said so often 
enough. And if he has been given an engagement 
at twelve francs a week at his time of life, he must 
have some sort of talent.” 

“Very well, darling,” she said at last. “Have 
it your own way. Be an artiste, see what you can do, 
But mind, be good, and I warn you, at the least 
faux-pas I, myself, will take you back to the work- 
shop.” 

Then, looking through the window and survey- 
ing the great metropolis spread beneath it, she 
experienced an access of maternal presentiment. 
“Who can tell,” she pondered, “perhaps some day 
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this child’s talent will glorify the name of Chevalier, 
emblazoning it above the porticos of the great 
theatres of Paris.” 

Maurice had won the day. 

This time he was through with task-masters, 
free of the crude world of workshops, factories, and 
overseers. Henceforth Maurice would be his own 
master. From this day onward he would be 
“the captain of his soul, the master of his 
fate’. 

Thus we behold him on the grand theatrical 
slope ; just as only a little while ago he could be 
seen on a toboggan on the Belleville slope, and as, 
much later, we are to see him again descending the 
Avenue Clichy in great state in his own beautiful 
car. 

Although he was only in his early teens, he was 
quite able to hold down an engagement and con- 
form to the exigencies of a contract. 

Cool as a cucumber, and long before curtain 
rise, he was at the Casino du Lac St. Fargeau. By 
this time he had learnt to follow the accompaniment 
with professional discipline, Our young hero 
was learning to stand on his own feet. He sought 
criticism, had himself observed and at each per- 
formance did his best to eliminate the faults dis- 
covered at the previous one. Thus he tried. He 
did his best to improve steadily. That he had 
talent there could be no doubt, but it needed 
developing. 

The little vogue which he had cleverly created 
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for himself brought him more and more sym- 
pathetic spectators. There was a certain tacit 
understanding between him and his public which 
brought them together at the same hour, at the 
same place, all folk who had assembled to be 
amused by that cute little mimic. For all of 
them he provided moments of forgetfulness and 
relaxation. 

But Maurice realized quite well that one day the 
sameness of his performance would spell boredom. 
He fully understood that the same airs would 
become monotonous and diminish the general 
interest in him. Therefore he applied himself to 
introducing modifications into his programme when- 
ever possible. For the same reason he changed 
the subjects of his impersonations. 

During leisure hours he went to watch the per- 
formances of his seniors. For instance, there was 
a certain Boucot who did wonders in imitating 
Mayol. Maurice closely studied Boucot’s mimicry, 
his patter and his songs, and transferred this 
little harvest to the Casino du Lac St. Fargeau 
by introducing Boucot’s refrains, just as he had 
done in the case of Carlos. Thus he endeared 
himself still further with his public, and hilarity 
rose higher and higher. 

He remained at the Casino for about a month, 
Then he was once again at a loose end, and there 
started the same old round of looking up working 
artistes, visiting the cafés concerts, the “Commerce”, 
the “Eden”, and other places. Once again he 
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groped his way through the dark passages which 
lead to the artistes’ dressing-rooms, smelling of a 
variety of more or less cheap perfumes and of dead 
rats. Peeping round the doors of the dressing- 
rooms, he raised his hand in salute, smiled his 
irresistible smile, offered this and that service, made 
himself pleasant and better known all round, and 
thus roped in new introductions. 

Where would he be seen next? 

He decided to try his lip (literally) at a rather 
low-down shanty known as the “Univers”, Avenue 
de Wagram. When he called, the landlord was 
busy dispensing wines and liqueurs to his ever- 
thirsty clientele. 

“‘What’yer want now, my lad ?” inquired the old 
disciple of Bacchus. 

“T have come to sing,” said Maurice brightly. 

“Sez you !” 

“OF course I say so. Why, haven't I had a 
triumphal success at the Lac St. Fargeau, earning 
twelve francs a week? And before that I sang at 
the ‘Trois Lions’ at Ménilmontant. Now, what 
about it ?”’ 

“All right, you can appear here for tonight, I'll 
take you on on the same conditions.” 

Maurice was there on the tick of time. But 
whom was he to mimic this time? To him 
impersonating others meant learning. He had 
made progress, yet he was aiming higher and 
higher, but methodically so. 

On this occasion he imitated Dranem, and to do 
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so, he dispensed with the long tunic-blouse and 
chose the short check jacket instead. He put on 
the tiny round hat with curled brim, and looked a 
perfect miniature Dranem. A final look in the 
mirror told him that he needed a little more rouge 
on the lips, and then Maurice gave a final approving 
smile at Dranem in the looking-glass and made for 
the stage, adopting the exact attitude of the famous 
artiste he was about to impersonate. But for his 
diminutive stature anyone might have mistaken 
him for the real thing. He tuned in to the famous 
song of “the little peas’, his model's supreme 
success. 

“Ah, les p’tits pois, les p'tits pois...” 

As usual, there was a tremendous outburst. 
The audience clapped, stamped, and shouted for 
more. Maurice had to give two, three encores. 
He kept his grip on the audiences of the ‘Univers’: 
for several weeks. 


A little later he watched the unique Mademois- 
elle Polaire in her no less unique repertoire of rather 
eccentric songs. This woman excelled in nervous 
gestures and an abandon which would have roused 
even the dullest public. There was something 
electric about her legs, reminiscent of the frenzies 
of Volga frogs. 

Maurice succeeded in imitating her to perfection. 
For this purpose he assumed a feminine voice and 
emulated her gestures and contortions. It was 
a mirth-provoking performance. On the following 
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day all Paris talked about it and all Paris flocked to 
see it. 

And so the young café concert artiste gained more 
and more popularity. The dilettantes of gaiety 
began to search the columns of their daily papers 
to see where he could be heard and seen, and they 
began to follow him from place to place. Maurice 
had created a fan public for himself. 


CHAPTER IV 
MAURICE MEETS MISTINGUETT 


At this time Maurice’s sudden ascension sus- 
tained a temporary check. In Paris the summer 
usually represents a dead season. The capital is 
empty ; the inhabitants throng to the mountains 
or the sea, in quest of a few weeks’ rest and peace, 
far from the noisy boulevards. 

In vain did Maurice knock at the doors of even 
the lowest of cafés chantants. Even the proletariat 
who cannot afford to go very far from Paris prefer 
ballads sung beneath a silvery moon in the neigh- 
bouring country-side to stuffy cafés where the day's 
heat makes the air unbreathable and confined spaces 
unendurable. 

Paul was out of work too. At home, in spite 
of Mama's careful economies, things looked very 
black indeed. The two brothers talked things 
over. 

Paul had long since resigned himself to. his 
mother’s decision as far as Maurice’s intentions 
were concerned. In any case, there was no work 
to be had for either of them. ... It must be 


admitted that no blame attached to Maurice. He 
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had worked well and with gusto ; he had earned 
much more than he would have done in the work- 
shop. 

“Look here, Maurice, what are we going to do 
about it?” asked Paul. 

The problem was urgent, a rapid decision 
essential. The question was discussed on a basis 
of issuing a new edition of the “‘old firm’, but this 
time not in acrobatic form. Between them they 
hatched the idea of opening an ambulating buffet 
for sandwiches and other refreshments on the 
outskirts of Paris. So there they went. 

The environments of Paris were already fully 
peopled with gigolos and gigolettes, men and 
women out of employment who had left their 
suburbs to lounge on the grass and enjoy the 
beauties of nature in summer-time. The birds 
were singing or dozing, sometimes they were so 
somnolent that only an occasional beating of wings 
in the thicket revealed their presence. 

The Seine trailed lazily down its course, passing 
beneath bridges and caressing the drooping branches 
of age-old trees. Spring had permeated everything 
with the sap of youth, and a gentle breath, exhaled 
by Mother Earth herself, often lifted the crinkly 
locks of Maurice’s hair. 

It was terribly hard for him to leave his “beloved 
boards” and run about the country selling refresh- 
ments to people to whom, not very long ago, he 
had sold merriment, making them laugh till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. 
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“Now then, who wants to wet his whistle? 
Here you are, one penny ; dirt cheap.” 

And the ladies, half reclining, would languor- 
ously lift their arms to relieve the travelling barman 
of a deliciously iced drink. 

“So you have left the stage? What a pity,” 
they remarked. 

“Don’t you worry; it is only for the time being,” 
Maurice replied. 

And so he went from one group to another. He 
did wonders running hither and thither, often 
hindered by gaping shoes which lent easy access 
to sand and gravel, selling what he could, content 
with a very meagre profit. In the evening he would 
return to the flat, always in good spirits, but 
anxiously on the look-out for the first indications of 
autumn. 

At last the Parisians returned to their capital and 
with them a host of visitors who had meantime 
enriched Biarritz, Arcachon, Trouville, and Ostende. 

The couples also had deserted the country-side 
around Paris and so the business association of the 
Chevalier brothers once again suffered checkmate. 
But on this occasion the two associates were very 
glad to part company. 

Maurice returned to the café concert and picked 
up work here and there. When he had no engage- 
ments he visited various shows, whenever possible 
with free tickets. When he had to pay, he had to 
content himself with a seat with the “gods”. He 
had to study artistes who appealed to him and whom 
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he could imitate. He was still oscillating between 
dream and desire, wooing that sweet vision which 
should bring the two together. All the time he 
was striving to give form to his misty imaginings. 

The styles of the various artistes he studied dur- 
ing his leisure hours opened up new horizons for 
him. Why not make for the music-hall? That 
would mean another rung higher up on the ladder 
of fame. But must it be taken step by step ? 

For him there was only one school, that of the 
stage, and if there had been another he would have 
had no time for it. It was up to him to gain 
experience and to be observant. 

Suddenly he had an idea. It occurred to him 
that he might do crowd work, walk on. There 
could be no better opportunity for learning while 
earning. The part to be played, never mind how 
obscure, would surely provide a little more and 
different training. In any case this new enterprise 
would afford him the opportunity of practising 
dancing. Of course, he knew already how to 
dance, but not as they dance on the stage. He 
could dance a swaying waltz as danced by the 
suburban lads up there in the narrow passage of the 
rue de la Ronce. But never mind, classical 
technique would come by and by ; he was so full 
of “go”, so nimble. 

Consequently he set off in quest of crowd work. 
He haunted Paris. At that time he could be 
found in every music-hall, high or low, matinée or 
evenings, after he had finished his own show. You 
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would meet him at the “Fourmi” or the ‘Cigale’, 
on the Boulevard Barbés or the Boulevard Sébas- 
topol, at the “Scala” or the “Olympic’’.. Wherever 
he went he was victorious. Everywhere he felt at 
home, just as at the “Trois Lions’. 

But he found it a drawback to be so young and so 
diminutive. He wished he could grow taller, or 
at any rate make himself look taller and older. 

The women spoilt him. To them he was a 
miniature artiste. They looked upon him as a 
masculine doll, But he wanted to be a man. 

At last he secured a job at the “Scala” as walker- 
on. There he found himself mixed up with bevies 
of young and beautiful girls who enhanced the 
splendour of the décor by their charm. There he 
found himself amongst silks and laces, but in a far 
more entrancing and agreeable manner than had 
been the case in the workshop of the ladies’ 
costumier. True, he was too near to his com- 
panions to enjoy the effect of the ensemble, but he 
had at least the advantage of observing and analys- 
ing them individually and at close quarters. In 
the wings they would kiss him, pull his nose and 
pinch that provoking lower lip of his. Within the 
young man there began to stir the first tremors of 
amorous excitement. His nostrils began to dilate 
when he inhaled the subtle odours of young flesh 
admixed with the even subtler scents of perfumes 
and make-up. With sparkling eyes he played and 
joked with those young girls, every one of whom was 
willing to place her heart in his keeping. 
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The crowd were assembled in the wings. It 
was not yet time for them to go on the stage. On 
the other side of the curtain, the orchestra was 
playing a lively waltz. Maurice, quite carried 
away by the heavenly tune, would open his arms 
for whosoever should be willing to waltz with him. 
Without delay a haphazard partner filled the gap 
and they took the floor, whirling round in har- 
monious rhythm. He was still inclined to play too 
much with his shoulders. He needed a few more 
lessons before he would be a perfect dancer. Mean- 
time he revelled in a sort of honest voluptuousness 
which awoke in him a desire for all the good things 
this world has to offer. 

In such innocent flirting and delicious make- 
believe, the soul of young Maurice became troubled 
by sweet emotions and developed in the experience 
of sweet delights. 

Oh, perfidy of love! He met his partner again, 
outside the theatre. He found it very difficult to 
withstand the seductions of a pretty girl, and she, 
on her part, left no stone of her subtle art unturned 
to get a hold over this boy, although he was so young. 
Such was his first adventure, it lent him audacity. 
Then he took the plunge. 

From then onward he began to assert his per- 
sonality. He tackled the boulevards. Someone or 
other he had met gave him an introduction to the 
“Parisiana’. Nor would he make his appearance 
there as a mere crowd-worker ; he was to have a 
part in the revue Ca Tirebouchonne (The Corks 
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Pop). No more walking on for him—he was to 
have a part, a small part—but still, a part. 

Young and sparse, he could provoke the public's 
curiosity when he appeared on the boards of the 
“Trois Lions” and the “Univers”, holding the 
stage with his cute and diminutive personality. 
But in a revue, a great collective spectacle, things 
were different. There he had to appear in a crowd 
of boys and girls, usually en masse, making young 
Maurice feel overlooked and isolated. Even during 
the first performance he became fully aware of this 
disadvantage. Vainly he tried, when his small part 
allowed it, to attract attention to himself by gestures 
and vociferous extravanganzas. Vainly he flashed 
his blue eyes, trying to provoke the audience. It 
infuriated him not to be able to make them laugh. 
In a show of this kind there is discipline which 
must be obeyed, and it is not permitted for any one 
performer to pull faces or perform tricks which 
have not been assigned to him in his part. 

During the jong parades and exhibitions which 
constitute the daily toil of a crowd-worker, Maurice 
appeared in the centre of a bunch of girls, but he 
took it all very philosophically, imperturbably, 
never losing sight of the serious purpose, of the new 
experience, 

He knew that he had to exert his presence in an 
essentially personal sort of way ; he still firmly 
kept in view the demands of the music-hall in which 
he was determined to become famous, and he was 
equally determined not to stop at anything to attain 
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his end. His eye roamed from the audience to the 
actors. He surveyed the effect on the former and 
assessed the efforts of the latter. 

He analysed the talent of fat Vilbert, that bluff 
actor from the south who invaded the Paris stage 
with his wit, his mocking jokes, and his badinage, 
his breath still smelling of garlic, he having over- 
looked the fact that he had left Marseille. Maurice 
had studied his effect on the spectators. Some 
shouted with delight; one of them managed to insert 
a spicy wisecrack in the accent of the south, which 
made the audience rock and which revealed that 
the spectator was a compatriot of the artiste. 
Maurice studied the moment when Vilbert’s jokes 
extracted the maximum of laughter from the 
audience. He analysed him, just as he had pre- 
viously analysed Mademoiselle Polaire and Paulette 
Darty, and as he had analysed the anatomy of his 
recent colleagues, the crowd-workers, appraising 
their make-up and the different angles of their legs 
when at work. 

In the wings he discussed animatedly what he 
had just observed, the while imitating fat Vilbert 
to perfection. With enthusiasm he unreeled the 
whole film which his eyes had just registered and 
which his brain had recorded with amazing ease. 
Not a thing escaped him either in the auditorium 
or on the stage ; cause and effect were clear to 
him ; he understood stage-craft in all its diverse 
forms and details. He had arrived at the true 
definition of his art. 
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Always very observant, he made great strides 
and began to assume a certain countenance. 
Besides, he had the right to play the man, consider- 
ing he was now earning nine francs a day and had a 
dressing-room to himself. 

That dressing-room served a double purpose. 
Apart from its professional utility, it provided a 
cosy corner for chats and gossip with his various 
colleagues. He gathered around him all the 
personnel of the theatre and kept himself well in- 
formed of all that was happening. When a certain 
girl dancer had been carried off by a certain Maha- 
rajah, Maurice knew all about it. When another 
preferred the seductive charms of her young lover 
and eloped with him to the borders of the Nile 
rather than accept the protection of a rich old 
banker, Maurice was fully informed. 

Moreover, he got to know the habitués of the 
hail, 

For instance, the gentleman in the third stall 
of the first row, who screwed in his monocle so 
deliberately the better to examine the legs of the 
leader of the chorus when they were in full action, 
was a stockbroker from the Place de la Madeleine. 
Another, with a head as bald and shining as a 
billiard-ball and a shaggy moustache, was a deputy. 
Not long ago, he had been repulsed by one of his 
compatriots, a famous artiste of the “Eldorado”, 
for his pretensions to her favours, which did not 
seem to her justified by the mere fact that he came 
from the same part of the country. Consequently he 
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was on the lookout for fresh conquests at the 
“Parisiana’’. 

However, Maurice remained perturbed and 
perplexed when the ladies in the audience raised 
their lorgnettes ; he never felt quite sure what 
they were looking at. It did not escape his notice 
that amongst the chorus he was practically the only 
male, and he seemed to discern many a provocative 
glance flung in his direction. Never mind, he 
would learn soon enough. 

The young artiste’s mind was entirely focused 
on his work ; to him, working as a chorus boy, just 
like singing in a café concert, was merely a means to 
further his career. He was far too concerned for 
his future and too immature in his instincts to worry 
about the ladies in the audience, 

He had only one obsession, to observe and study 
the tricks of all the artistes then in vogue and when- 
ever possible to get to know the artistes themselves. 
His only distraction at that time was an occasional 
stroll along the boulevards. It was an innocent 
enough pastime ! 

For the time being his favourite exercise was 
dancing. More and more his verve, sustained by a 
vitality not usual at his time of life, and the youth- 
ful resilience of his body, enabled him to lure the 
chorus girls on to the dance floor, making them 
forget their troubles in love-lorn waltzes. 

But all the time he paid visits to the fashionable 
music-halls and made useful acquaintances. 

Tt was thus that he paid a visit to the “Eldorado”, 
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where a scintillating artist was attracting large 
crowds ; her name was Mistincugtr! She sang 
daring ditties, rather in the style of Mademoiselle 
Polair, and, yet, somehow, quite different. Maurice 
was determined to study her style and, above all, to 
get to know her personally. 

It happened in 1900. 

The magic of this fairy of the boards attracted 
enormous and enthusiastic crowds to the “Eldor- 
ado”. She somehow inspired them with a kind 
of collective voluptuousness. 

Stupefied by such tremendous popularity, 
Maurice began to make a few inquiries. Who was 
that Mistinguett, anyhow? The rumours in the 
wings yielded approximately this : 

Mistinguett’s real name was Jeanne Bourgeois. 
She was born at Soisy-de-Montmorency (Seine 
and Oise), the daughter of a fortune-teller. A 
beautiful woman, tall and graceful. At first glance 
she was obviously energetic and full of exceptional 
vitality. Apart from her natural endowments, she 
was extremely elegant and wore Parisian clothes to 
perfection. Moreover, she was heartily tired of the 
homage perpetually paid to the incomparable beauty 
of her legs (which had been insured for a fabulous 
sum), and of warding off the attentions of the victims 
of her matchless grace and charm ! 

Maurice was anxious to get to know her. He 
made good use of a day when he was off duty. 
Squaring his shoulders, he took his place in the 
wings. 
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She arrived on the scene, with her delicious 
cherry-shaped mouth and her brown hair cut page- 
boy fashion. With the greatest of ease she tackled 
her songs, delightful melodies such as “Coeur en 
Feu” and ‘Mon Petit Watman”, music by Lestac. 

Her deportment was very graceful. Elegantly 
she lifted her long skirts just enough to reveal those 
famous legs, agitating them provokingly. 

Her bust was like an artistic vase resting on the 
perfect pedestal of her hips. The bodice, of quite 
the latest cut, revealed softly rounded breasts, like 
ripe fruit, ready to burst. Her throat was nothing 
short of ravishing. Magnetic fires scintillated from 
her velvety pupils, but occasionally her expression 
registered disdain, contempt, even indifference. 

She belonged to the public, she and all her en- 
trancing charms. She held her audiences spell- 
bound by her enthusiasm and her provocative 
charm and beauty. 

Truly, here was the queen of the music-halls ! 

Hers was a synthetic realization of beauty and 
contemporary art. In fact, she was the personi- 
fication of ‘‘sex appeal’’. 

Maurice was overcome. 

“T must know her,” he said to himself. 

Afraid of nothing and no one, he went behind 
the scenes. With the help of other crowd-workers, 
like himself, and by obtaining introduction after 
introduction, each one moving him a little nearer 
to the object of his ambition, he finally managed to 
get himself presented to the ravishing Mistinguett. 
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The interview was simple and brief enough, 
but sufficed to play havoc with Maurice's 
emotions. 

The young woman, smiling, exquisite, and 
romantic, seemed to be rather amused, 

“What is your name ?” she asked. 

“Maurice Chevalier, café concert artiste,” he 
replied, protruding that lower lip of his, as if in 
defiance. 

Mistinguett thought he was offering his cheek 
and kissed it graciously, saying, “You are a nice 
young man.” 

All the same, he had made Mistinguett’s 
acquaintance. For Maurice that was a triumph, 
a victory of rare importance, which was to have its 
decisive and formidable influence on his future 
destiny. 

Smiling happily, he replaced his quaint little 
cap and rejoined the crowd outside ; at once he 
made for home, negotiating the pavements with 
hurried steps. At that hour of the night the lights 
of Paris are being put out ; the streets are full of 
the chatter of theatre-goers and the clangour of 
departing cabs, But on that particular night none 
of this quintessence of Paris life could disturb young 
Maurice. He was simply bemused, bewitched. 
He passed two old gentlemen laughing uproariously, 
some midinettes who tried to attract his attention 
with their seductive smiles, some messenger boys. 
«++ Somebody hailed him: “Hi, old boy... 
Maurice!” ... He hardly looked round, smiling 
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instinctively, always irresistibly charming and un- 
assuming. But he hurried on in nervous haste. 

At last, he arrived at the Place de la République. 
The street noises had become muffled by distance. 
The lights became scarcer and scarcer, the streets 
calmer and calmer. He tackled the slopes which 
led up to Belleville and finally arrived home, 
bringing with him a little of that undefinable charm 
and grace which is Paris, the Paris so lavish of 
smiles and sensations. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CAREER OF A COMEDIAN 


Tuat child of Ménilmontant, budding comedian, 
who had become a crowd-worker, had added yet 
another string to his bow. 

More than ever he was determined to enhance 
his talent by studying his elders closely. 

In the midst of the enticing pleasures of the 
music-halls, and in spite of the larking in which he 
joined merely as a matter of form, he was com- 
pletely absorbed by this study. Maurice felt cer- 
tain it would make of him the accomplished artiste. 
He was determined to become a high priest of 
merriment, a master of the art of laughter, for he 
would add to the merit of those others one great 
asset—his personality. Moreover, he would excel 
by the best possible of all predispositions—his 
faith in himself. 

It was by now obvious that he would develop 
very quickly, for he had already acquired method. 
He had learnt how to tune his talent to the mood 
of the public. Having studied the audience, he 
would know the psychological moment when to 
release his laughter-provoking quips and gestures. 
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If they should fail to laugh, he would know why 
and act accordingly. He would parry his public 
with charming defiance, thrust his hands in his 
trouser pockets, push his cap on to his left ear, 
cross his legs, in brief strike a typically suburban 
attitude that would soon restore them to a favourable 
mood, 

He determined, after each performance, to find 
somebody reliable to give him a frank criticism ; 
failing a capable critic, he would double the part 
and Maurice would mercilessly criticize Maurice 
in the looking-glass. 

He decided that it would be best gradually to 
work his audience up to a state of hilarity. He 
would introduce in his acts real incidents of life— 
which he was eminently qualified to do. He de- 
cided that his acting should become more and more 
natural, easy, and depend on improvization rather 
than on lengthy preparation and rehearsing. As 
a matter of fact, Maurice had realized that for an 
artiste of his type the great thing was to seize the 
opportunity offered by the moment and not to rely 
on cut-and-dried shibboleths. 


This brings us to the summer of 1901. Once 
again entertainment halls were closed down. 
But by now Maurice thought he had made too much 
headway to need to resort once more to the am- 
bulating buffet to keep himself during the summer 
months. He was past that sort of need. 

Instead he sang at the open-air cafés of the main 
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boulevards, including the Café de la Paix, and the 
Metropole. At that particular time it was the 
fashion for the ladies to harmonize their skirts with 
their favourite apéritifs. Ménilmontant was far 
away from those places where Maurice could find 
temporary employment ... it would have cost 
money to get to and fro; besides, think of the loss 
of time! So he ate as best he could, contenting 
himself with a little cold meat on a slice of bread, 
partaken in this or that delicatessen shop, and he 
knew all the free fountains far and near where he 
could still his thirst. 

Thus passed the summer season. By the end of 
September his purse had dwindled to slender size, 
but his repertoire had become enriched by many 
new songs and turns. 

In Paris the great artistes were already back at 
work, 

Dranem, in collaboration with Mistinguett, 
had distinguished himself in a piece entitled Les 
Surprises de l'Exposition (Surprises of the Exhibi- 
tion). The two collaborators were already busy 
on a new revue, to be entitled Mars et Venus. 
Beyond that it had also been arranged that they 
should appear together in a piece called Téte a 
V’'Huile. For both of them that spelled success 
beyond their wildest dreams. 

Thus, from afar, Maurice helped others to 
success. But never mind, his turn would come 
later! He felt confident that the day would arrive 
when the doors of the great establishments would 
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be wide open for him. Meantime, he must grow 
and train. Once again he decided to give the out- 
skirts a run ; he was in a roving mood. 

“Mama,” he said to his mother, “I'm off to 
Asniére.” 

Once again Madame Chevalier kissed her 
beloved “‘little one”, contemplating with a measure 
of joy and tenderness the face of that lad about 
whom there was something artistic even off the 
stage. And off he went. 

He roamed along the pavements ; he had plenty 
of time. He would take a tram or a ferry, he did 
not know which. From time to time he stopped to 
rest, tired by the heavy rucksack. He took long 
rests in his vagabondage, sitting for hours at a time 
contemplating the saddened autumn skies. 

Before his eyes there unreeled a palpitating film 
of fugitive visions, a composite of reality and 
fiction, of the past, the rather depressing present, 
and the splendid future, about which he had such 
clear presentiments. 

The soil was littered with leaves. He watched 
others falling one by one. 

It was the season when they were playing 
Cyrano at the Porte St. Martin. Perhaps his 
imagination evoked Coquelin Ainé, whom he had 
seen, and whose long monologues had inspired him : 


How beautifully they fall 
In their brief transit from branch to earth. . . . 


But Maurice had to think of work, of immediate 
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necessities. He had to return to a world of hard 
realities, Seizing his bundle, he covered a further 
stage afoot. 

Having at long last arrived at Asniére, he 
bravely produced his best smile and asked to be 
allowed to sing at the local music-hall. 

“Certainly,” said the owner. ‘You are young, 
and that will be a change for us. .. .” 

To be sure, it was not exactly an up-to-date 
outfit. The hall was musty, damp, the walls 
sweating, offering ample scope to a crop of fungi. 

Maurice turned up at the appointed hour with 
his usual accoutrements, plus new physiognomical 
and grotesque tricks. He sang his by now well- 
tried numbers: ‘‘Les p’tits pois’; ‘‘Les foies gras’’; 
and ‘‘Sale voyou bonsoir”’. 

The enthusiasm got hold of the spectators in the 
hall, and before long it spread to the street outside. 
The next day all the town ran to hear him ; the 
hall was packed. All had come to hear this prodigy 
of a Paris suburb, the wonder child of Ménil- 
montant. Bravo, Chevalier ! 

He strode across the boards taking long steps, 
stretching and turning his neck in all directions, 
swaying his hips alternately. The brim of his hat 
almost touched his red nose. He was the spit of 
Dranem ! 

They heckled him from the auditorium, but he 
gave them tit for tat. The uproar was furious, 
He mimicked the worthies of the village, placing 
his fists on his hips and blowing out his cheeks. 
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What cheek from such a youngster! But he 
did amuse them, amused them so much that they 
wanted to see more of him. 

The owner of the hall gave him to understand 
that there could be no question of his returning to 
Paris for some time to come. 

“You'll have to put that off indefinitely, old 
man,” he said. 

Then his name was put up above the entrance 
in large letters. And that was the first real pub- 
licity Maurice ever had. 

Young Chevalier was no fool ; he knew where 
his bread was buttered, and he stayed on. 

As he walked through the streets he was 
recognized and homaged. That little bit of pro- 
paganda had earned him many smiles, and there 
were flowers and compliments in abundance. 

When he reappeared on the scene, he was forced 
to sing the same couplets over and over again, At 
last an enormous butcher got up and demanded 
silence, which he found pretty difficult to obtain. 
He wanted more exciting songs. The inexhaustible 
Maurice delivered what was wanted. The in- 
habitants of St. Cloud came to the conclusion that 
they need not go to Paris for distraction to break 
the monotony of the outskirts. They could get all 
they wanted right on the spot. 

Maurice’s talent was equal to all and any demand. 

He returned to Paris just for a few days, promis- 
ing to be back quite soon—he only wanted to kiss his 
mother, 
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He took the opportunity of looking in at the 
“Eldorado”. There he saw Fragson, the English 
artiste, who accompanied his own songs on the 
piano. 

Maurice was simply dumbfounded by this 
man’s artistry. He marvelled at the subtlety with 
which he expounded his art. How Fragson’s 
fingers ran over the keys, awakening in the dense 
throng before him all the demons of vague desire, 
rousing his audience to delirious enthusiasm, while 
he sang harmoniously to his own accompaniment. 

“Marvellous !” thought Maurice. ‘It’s novelty, 
novelty that’s wanted.” 

The English artiste’s success caused him to 
look out for original English numbers. 

At that time the jig had become very popular 
in England. Good idea. Why should not he, 
Maurice, make it popular in France? The jig was 
not very difficult of performance for a one-time 
acrobat. It was mere child’s play. What could 
be easier for Chevalier’s practised legs than to 
execute that solo dance in which the feet part 
company, come together again, part once more 
and then strike the floor-flat with an accelerated 
cadence? 

He returned to Asniére to give this new idea a 
trial run. 

The music-hall owner was delighted to see him 
again and at once, lavish with promises, billed a 
Représentation Extraordinaire. The new numbers 
were to include, Allume, Allume! ; L'Omnibus ; 
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Le Beau Mome ; and last, but not least, The English 
Jig. 

The time for the performance came. Maurice 
took the boards. The house was packed to 
suffocation. The audience looked upon Chevalier 
as one of their very own. 

He sang with superb assurance, treating the 
spectators to sallies of wit which aroused great 
and prolonged hilarity. 

He had been very extravagant with his rouge, 
giving the illusion of his mouth reaching from 
one ear to the other, while with the help of lamp- 
black he had elongated his eyes right to the temples, 
complete with painted eyelashes. Allume, Allume ! 

He had fired popular enthusiasm with his first 
number. 

With the nimble movements which have by now 
become familiar, he began to sway from the hips, 
corkscrewed his neck, then suddenly drew it in 
again, at the same time jerking his hat violently 
from one eye on to the other. 

Then, to the wild acclamations of an expectant 
crowd, came his last number, that English jig, 
which he performed in a manner that would have 
made the crack London exponents green with 
envy, had they been able to watch it. Undulating 
his slender shoulders, tapping his agile feet, he 
gave a performance which had nothing in common 
with the dance as hitherto practised. It already 
showed that individual certain something which 
has made Maurice Chevalier what he is. 
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Maurice tripped back to the wings to the 

accompaniment of a volume of thunderous applause, 

an unholy clatter of clapping hands, stamping feet, 
and acclaiming shouts. 


When Maurice returned to Paris, he obtained 
an engagement at the “Casino” in Montmartre, 
Boulevard de Clichy, where, at that time—r905— 
Noanny Bel and Ninon Deverneuil were holding 
sway. Maurice was Number Three on the pro- 
gramme and had an amazing success in presenting 
revised versions of his old songs. 

Meantime, Mistinguett, who had become far 
more individual in her style, was again appearing 
at the ‘Eldorado’, where she distinguished herself 
in the part of Zizi, playing opposite Dranem. The 
show was entitled Pour Faire son Trou (Make Your 
Mark). Was there some foreboding in this?—for 
soon enough the mark was to be made. 

Copiously and generously the Press were 
spilling pints of ink over Maurice. The provinces 
were anxious to make his acquaintance. He was 
the recipient of all sorts of offers. He chose 
Marseille, where he had been offered a wonderful 
engagement at twenty francs per appearance. 

He arrived there full of enthusiasm. Through 
winding streets he made his way from the St. 
Charles station to the “Alcazar”? on the Belzunce 
thoroughfare. 

Ah, but this was neither Paris nor its outskirts, 

He quickly realized that here he would find him- 
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self face to face with a very different public—fish- 
wives with loose tongues, sometimes poison- 
shafted, and visiting sailors, whose far-flung 
voyages had failed to make them appreciate a more 
settled existence. His light-hearted witty Ménil- 
montant muse was out of place on the Cannebiére. 
(Fishing district of Marseille. London equivalent, 
Billingsgate.) 

As a rule, Marseille sailors are lovers of rather 
libertine and coarse songs; they leave their 
wooden shoes at the door of their customary music- 
hall to listen for a while to their favourites, such as 
Grinda, Fortuné senior and Fortuné junior, 
supreme exponents of local customs and traditions, 
but they were in no way inspired by the posters 
proclaiming the verve and wit of our charming 
Maurice. 

For them he had two main faults: In the first 
place he spoke with a Parisian accent and did not 
indulge in back-chat, and then he was an outsider 
who did not even smell of garlic. It seemed as if 
the impresario of the “Alcazar” had made a 
serious mistake in engaging Chevalier. 

Remained to be seen how Maurice would handle 
his Marseille audience. 

He took the scene as usual, with swaying hips 
and the contortions that have meantime become 
familiar the world over. In the auditorium they 
were not at all impressed: ‘‘What’s all this for ?”’ 
they asked. 

The orchestra tried in vain to overrule the din. 
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The protests accelerated as the music increased in 
volume, 

Chevalier tried to give them an impersonation 
of Dranem. They would have none of it, nor were 
they in the least interested in “Les p’tits pois’’—they 
did not put them in their particular Bouillabaisse. 

But Maurice persisted. The louder they howled 
the louder he howled back. Hang it all, he only 
wanted to work. 

To change their mood he tried the jig on them, 
tapping the floor vigorously with his feet and de- 
porting himself like a veritable demon. Almost 
immediately he could discern a change of mood in 
the audience. He doubled his efforts and the 
general mood improved more and more. At last 
he had found the level of his public, the psychologi- 
cal moment had arrived when he would get them 
right there. He had been careful to observe every 
reaction of his performance. Once again he started 
on his jig, carrying them along with him. At last 
they laughed. Phew! The laughter was accom- 
panied by a few handclaps, which became more 
and more hearty. At last the whole auditorium 
changed its mind. Maurice had conquered 
Marseille. 

Maurice left the scene with a huge sigh of relief. 
After this he could safely roam the Cannebieére ! 

During the following performances the sym- 
pathy between him and his audience increased 
Steadily, eventually some of the women would 
Stretch out their hands to him across the footlights, 

F 
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one of the most venturesome amongst them 
calling out + 

“Hallo, Maurice, how are you? I shall wait 
for you at the Lobster Bar. We'll have an 
apéritif together.” 

“Where’s that?’ asked the newcomer to 
Marseille. 

“On the Rive Neuve.” 

“O.K. I'll be there.” 

Pending those promised moments of delight, 
Maurice performed a programme in the course of 
which he had to play the part of a baby in a cradle. 

Shouts of laughter went up when Chevalier, 
who had by this time grown quite tall, elongated 
himself in the basket-cradle. That was a rare 
spectacle for the good folk of Marseille. 

“Bébé Maurice” had a bib tied round his neck 
and was sucking at a feeding-bottle. He sucked at 
it hard and emptied it to the last drop. The 
audience was delirious, All Marseille would talk 
about that. On the following day they would have 
to send hundreds away from the “Alcazar”. 

Henceforth, he was quite at home in this 
strangely mixed town. He became a regular 
frequenter of all the best establishments. People 
were fighting for the favour of his company. He 
was entertained with the best bouillabaisses and 
fish-soups at Inard, Basso, and Pascal. 

Wherever he went, he was immediately recog- 
nized. At Pascal’s it was tradition for the waiters 
to serve in shirt-sleeves. That made them look 
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rather like boxers. They looked even more like 
devotees of the ring while they seemed to fight for 
the privilege of waiting on Maurice. 

“Ha! He belongs to my table,” claimed the 
victor. 

At the Lobster Bar, where he went regularly 
to savour the famous blackcurrant cocktails, 
labelled “American”, he was surrounded by all the 
prettiest Marseillaises—brunettes who had pre- 
served their racial characteristics regardless of 
age ; rather plump, a trifle florid.... Whata 
difference between them and the svelte Made- 
moiselle Polaire ! 

The fat, square hands of those ladies, however 
bedecked with diamond rings, seemed better 
equipped for opening dozens of oysters than for 
stroking Maurice’s chestnut locks. 

But what did it matter? He was having a 
good time. 

Moreover, he was interested in the new people, 
the new customs, the new country around him. 

He loved that ancient Lacydon, the old port, 
which in the long ago had seen the swans of Leda 
floating beneath sombre laurel bushes, but was now 
cluttered up with barges and yachts and the 
diminutive ferry-boat connecting the Rive Neuve 
with the Quay St. Jean. That ferry-boat was 
shortly to be made illustrious by Vilbert, dressed 
up as its captain, in a review entitled Ca Vaut le 
Voyage (It is Worth the Journey). He also admired 
the gigantic harbour bridge, which, according to 
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local legend, had permitted Marseille to withdraw 
from its waters the superb sardines which had 
blocked its harbour for fifty years. 

This particular quarter witnessed many rendez- 
vous between Maurice and one or the other of his 
many admiring girl friends. But an occasional 
week of dilly-dallying could not engender any 
durable affection in him. Quite painlessly he 
always seized a firm hold of himself again, without 
his heart yielding any of its latent fire. 

“Do stay with us,” implored his lady friends. 

“No, no...” 

They parted without effusion, just as they had 
loved without any particular affection. Neither 
the charms of old Marseille nor the story of the 
historic sardines had the power to lure Maurice 
from his mother, his beloved Paris . . . and his 
destiny. 

The Mediterranean was not the place for him ; 
it was the Seine that held him enthralled. 

He packed his suit-case and returned to the 
capital. As soon as he arrived, he had one of the 
greatest surprises of his life. He learned that 
Mistinguett was acting for the cinema. 

At that time, 1907, the cinema in France was a 
precarious affair ; the films lasted only ten minutes. 
Mistinguett had given this new art a fillip by a 
production called L’Empreinte (The Imprint), 
which held the screen fora whole hour. Moreover, 
she had already created a sensation by introducing 
the Viennese waltz. Her achievement sent all 
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Paris on the run, at the head of it, young Chevalier, 
who was quite as much enthralled by the dancer 
herself as by her artistic achievements. 

That phase did not last long. His success at 
Marseille had reached the ears of Paris and had 
earned him an engagement at the “Eldorado”. 

This event meant for him finis with singing at 
cafés concerts. Henceforth he would appear only 
at music-halls. 

His next venture was to play a role, without 
partner, in a revue called Parisiana. At long last 
he had the chance of having the stage all to himself 
for a quarter of an hour at a time. 

After Parisiana, he played the leading part (was 
it predestination ?) in Beau Gosse Americain (The 
Nice American Lad), by Christinet. 

By this time he was earning two hundred and 
fifty francs a week, and his star was steadily 
ascending. His admirers were watching his rise 
with significant interest. 


CHAPTER VI 


MAURICE AND MISTINGUETT AT THE 
FOLIES-BERGERE 


Aways anxious to provide something new, 
Maurice had introduced boxing into his comic- 
eccentric numbers. The modest suit-case of the 
nomadic artiste had been replaced by impressive 
trunks and suit-cases in which the boxer’s shorts 
nestled against carefully laundered evening shirts. 

A new era had begun for him. A famous play- 
wright, M. Flers, had become fully aware of the 
potentialities of this young man of twenty and 
invited him—nay, implored him—to leave the 
“Eldorado” and the ordinary music-halls of the 
boulevards for the greater glories of the Folies- 
Bergére, the super music-hall of all Paris. Flers 
was convinced that Chevalier could portray his 
characters better than anyone else. 

For Maurice Chevalier that was an unhoped-for 
opportunity. 

Henceforth the child from Ménilmontant would 
fox-trot his way through life. He would make 
sure that this rising dawn should grow into an 


incomparable and dazzling midday sun. 
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From that time onward M. Flers looked per- 
sonally after all details of the performances in 
connection with his work, had the final word in 
regard to décor, and decided on the positions and 
actions of principals, crowd, and musicians of the 
Folies-Bergére, just as a chess player decides 
on the movements of his pawns and major figures. 
M. Flers excelled in historic themes. But, 
ironically enough, he draped all the great figures of 
the past in skirts when he put them on the stage. 
For instance, Napoleon, that incorrigible warrior, 
he would ingeniously symbolize by a magnificent 
head of blond, curly hair worn beneath the famous 
bicorne, hair which simply refused to adjust itself 
to the flat, black, one-way wave across the forehead, 
coincidental with classic tradition, Another equally 
illustrious figure, famous for his sparse build, he 
would portray with a magnificent bust, although the 
most protruding part of his physiognomy had never 
been anything else but a lance levelled in battle. 
Tt was all done for the sake of irony and devilment. 
It was autumn. The time for grand revues was 
drawing near. Rehearsals were in full swing. 
With the various members of the company jostling 
one another, trying on their strange accoutrements 
and criticizing their respective appearances in a 
friendly sort of way, the auditorium looked like a 
camp gone wild. 
Maurice arrived. The eccentric comedian- 
boxer took in the hall at a glance. Apollo among 
the Muses ! 
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M. Flers extricated himself from a bunch of 
pretty girls to explain to him that his act would be 
interspersed with various dances with the star of 
the revue. 

“All right,” he said. “But I hope she can 
dance.” 

He had not to guess long as to her identity. 
She had just entered the hall and was making 
straight for him and Flers. She was a woman of 
great distinction, stylishly dressed. A Napoleon 
hat, coquettishly perched on a mass of waving 
hair ; a cherry mouth ; her figure wrapped in a 
magnificent cloak—a Russian mantle carried on the 
shoulders of a Tzarina. Briefly, somebody quite 
out of the ordinary. 

M. Flers hastened to introduce them : ‘‘Maurice 
Chevalier, Mademoiselle Mistinguett. Hope you 
will get on well together and do some real good 
work for me.” Having said this, he disappeared. 

Maurice received an electric shock when 
Mistinguett’s ardent eyes came to rest on him, 
He stuttered : 

“Delighted, mademoiselle, to meet you again, 
and in such happy circumstances.” 

She replied : 

“The pleasure is entirely mine, monsieur. 
Believe me, I am very glad ; I have heard so much 
about you. But, tell me, where have I had the 
pleasure of meeting you before? Whenever I have 
seen your photograph in the papers I have felt that 
your personality is not altogether unknown to me.” 


A scene from ‘‘The Big Pond’’, in which Chevalier made his first 
notable Hollywood success. (Paramount Pictures.) 
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Maurice rallied promptly to such a propitious 
re-introduction and replied : 

“I was presented to you eight years ago, at the 
‘Eldorado’, mademoiselle. I was then only a 
dilletanti, an amateur, who had wangled his way 
into the wings.” 

“But you have grown since then. Why, you 
are quite a man !’” 

“Mademoiselle, I am twenty now.” 

Those words did not by any means represent 
the usual banalities exchanged on introduction. 
Between them there had sprung up immediately 
that spontaneous sympathy which always seizes 
two people who meet under the inevitable star of 
destiny. ... 

Then passion takes the reins and plays her game 
individually and decisively. 

Maurice had had his eye on Mistinguett for a 
long time. For years he had dreamt of uniting his 
destiny to hers, the only one who had made any 
impression on him and from whom no carmine lips 
and no sparkling eyes could deflect his attention. 

He was stunned by the suddenness of recent 
events, 

Mistinguett, on her part, was immediately 
fascinated. She was overcome with a feeling of 
great hope and a presentiment of much happiness. 

After this brief interview, they separated. 

They would meet again on the morrow ; they 
would leave the more serious aspects of their 
encounter until then. 


Chevalier in the part of Prince Danilo in the ‘‘Merry Widow'’ 


film. (Photo, Clarence Sinclair Bull.) 
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In the meantime, pending their next meeting, 
they discovered that they had found themselves 
mutually attracted ; separately they were the prey 
of a reciprocal charm, of impressions which con- 
jured up a delicious future. 

Maurice thought: “Here goes !" 

On her part, Mistinguett whispered to herself ; 
“At last I have found him.” 

Sitting there by herself, she reviewed her past 
and she clearly remembered little Chevalier in the 
wings of the “Eldorado”. She analysed once more 
the charm of that youngster who had so artlessly 
offered her his cheek. Ah, at last she had found 
him ... no, found him again ! 


On the following day, the stage of the Folies- 
Bergére was definitely favourable to the rap- 
prochement of the two stars in question. 

There was another rehearsal. 

Artistically interlaced, moving in even rhythm, 
Maurice and Mistinguett took the floor, He 
sympathetic, svelte, tall and handsome, his face lit 
up by an unextinguishable smile. She, delicious 
and dainty. 

The prescribed choreography favoured their 
cause. 

A few minutes sufficed for Maurice to take the 
offensive by opening his arms wider for her. He 
contorted himself in his habitual manner and 
joked in the vernacular, but without sacrificing one 
iota of his charm and elegance. After all, the 
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Seine and Oise was not so far away from the capital 
that some of its wit and idioms could not have 
rolled down the waters of the Seine to Mistinguett’s 
own country. 

What a character, that Maurice ! 

Mistinguett became happier and happier as she 
got to know and admire him more and more. 

The lad from Ménilmontant had become more 
astute. Now was the time, or never. When 
dancing, he gripped her more firmly. Her beauti- 
fully modulated bust became like a reed against his 
iron muscles. She tried to push him away, was on 
the defensive ... but what of it? He only 
encircled her more closely ; there should be no 
escape for her. 

The result of this flirtatious prelude was that one 
pair of lips came to rest upon another. They 
became one in the contact of their first stage 
embrace. 

All around them their admirers made jokes and 
applauded. They relished the union between 
suppleness and strength, grace and charm. 

The members of the chorus were not particu- 
larly surprised at a gesture which actors usually 
reserve for the supreme moment when they make 
their first appearance in public. 

To preserve his countenance, Maurice turned 
on his heel and treated the onlookers to one of his 
inimitable and disarming smiles. 

Mademoiselle Mistinguett was in a state of 
delicious emotion. 
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Came the night of the official performance. 

The couple did wonders. 

The script demanded an embrace and a long 
kiss. The audience was treated to a magnificent 
piece of acting. To tell the truth, reality had taken 
the upper hand of art, fact had taken the place of 
mimicry, There was precious little simulation 
in their performance. 

Mistinguett and Maurice were courting on the 
boards. That was evident to all. Oh, but how 
happy they were ! 

Their happiness, however, had nothing to do 
with the plaudits of an anonymous public, who were 
amazed at the realism of their performance which 
they thought merely formal. Ohno !—their happi- 
ness was due to sincere, reciprocal sympathy. 

Their happiness was absolutely real . . . their 
hearts were truly aflame, their tendered lips 
pulsing with long-delayed desires. 

They repeated their act far from the madding 
crowd of the theatre, far from the tumult of clapping 
hands and stamping feet, far from those thousands 
of curious people whose business it was to pay for 
their seats and know nothing. When human 
hearts, even those of actors and actresses, play their 
real parts, they are far beyond the reach of box- 
office money. 

Nevertheless, the idyll of Mistinguett and 
Maurice soon became common knowledge, nor did 
the discovery fail to provoke jealousies in certain 
quarters. 
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A public which is interested either in the theatre 
itself or in its personalities, on or off the stage, can 
be divided into several categories. 

There are the disciples of realism, who like their 
piece straight from the shoulder, as true to life as 
possible. They are the followers of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, sportsmen every one of them, admirers of 
nature as she is, without false shame, without any 
exaggerated ideas of sin, who would like to see the 
world reborn right from the beginning, to rebuild 
the great Temples of Worship to the enchanting 
sound of flutes, as instanced by the great Pierre 
Louys, the illustrious creator of the immortal 
Aphrodite. 

These can understand and appreciate the 
comedian Chevalier cum eccentric boxer on the 
stage. Having cried themselves hoarse shouting 
“Bravo, Maurice!” above the din of general 
applause, they leave the hall, happy and satisfied, 
a reminiscent chuckle lingering in their throats. 

Then there are the dear old ladies, horrified at 
the thought of having brought along their virtuous 
offspring to witness such “goings-on”, and quite 
forgetful of the fact that in the days of their own 
youth they had behaved worse than the hero and 
heroine of the piece. 

There are also the old men, far more sincere 
than the ladies, who frankly regret ‘‘the days that 
are no more”, doing their best to console themselves 
with the thought that one cannot have the cake 
which one has eaten long ago. 
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Unfortunately, the envious, too, have to be 
taken into consideration. There were some who 
thought themselves far more worthy than Maurice 
—only they could not prove it. 

One of them—after one of those highly in- 
flammable shows at the Folies-Bergére, illustrating 
the real sympathy that existed between Mistinguett 
and her buoyant partner—overstepped his mark. 

He was foolish enough to send his card round to 
Maurice, challenging him to an encounter. The 
provocative missile reached our hero while he was 
standing in the wings. He was furious and 
squared his shoulders, determined to defend his 
personal liberty. 

The encounter took place near the Passage des 
Panoramas, directly after the performance. 

In the deep silence of night, lit only by the 
ironic twinkle of a few stars, the two rivals met. 

Three participants were present: Mistinguett, 
Maurice, and the interloper. 

Previously, she had tried to dissuade him : 

“Maurice, don’t exaggerate the importance of 
the thing ; let it go for what it is worth.” 

He said : 

“Don’t worry, my dear ; I just want to give him 
a chance to get to know me.” 

Tt rained fists that night ; chiefly Maurice's. 
His rival swayed, then crumpled up—knocked out. 

All through this rather lugubrious scene Mis- 
tinguett had remained quite calm ; she had every 
confidence in her hero’s superior muscular strength. 
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As usual, she had brought with her her pet 
monkey, well known to all Paris. He proved him- 
self worthy of the occasion, his wide-open eyes 
merely registering complete indifference, or was it 
a superior philosophy ? 

Having disposed of the interloper, Maurice and 
his friend strolled back happily through the 
velvety night. 

Needless to say, what had happened in the deep 
of night soon became general knowledge in Paris 
and enhanced the interest in the love-scene between 
Maurice and Mistinguett at the Folies-Bergére ; 
the audience was keenly appreciative of the small 
difference between make-belief and reality. 


CHAPTER VII 


MAURICE CHEVALIER, LIGHT COMEDIAN—WOUNDED 
ON THE FIELD OF HONOUR—‘‘CAPTAIN” 
MISTINGUETT 


From day to day Chevalier’s reputation increased, 
particularly since his name had become linked with 
that of a scintillating star. 

Chevalier’s acting had aroused the interest of 
a galaxy of composers, threatrical managers of more 
or less important standing, and also of some cinema 
producers. 

Prince and Max Linder had already made names 
for themselves on the screen. Producers tried to 
make capital out of this fact in order to attract 
Maurice to follow the same course. They were 
anxious to persuade him that he would do wonders 
in this new art. 

But Chevalier thought the cinema only of 
secondary importance and no one could convince 
him otherwise. Only with the greatest difficulty 
could he be persuaded to “turn” a few short, in- 
significant burlesques, as a rule involving a boxing 
contest in the usual ‘American bar”. In these 
early films he almost invariably played a secondary 
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part, supported by Milton and Mademoiselle 
Florette. 

But Florette’s cold collaboration held none of the 
attractions with which Mistinguett had inspired 
him. 

M. Flers stepped into the breach and did his 
best to persuade the interpreter of his work that his 
future was on the boards, not on the screen. The 
playwright of the Folies-Bergére was in despair 
lest his best artiste should go off at a tangent and 
become a screen shadow. 

His fear proved only a nightmare. It was easy 
to reclaim Chevalier for the stage. Henceforth 
he would look upon the cinema merely as a sideline, 
giving a few hours here and there, when he could 
spare them. 

Besides, hard times were far behind him. The 
rage of the music-hall had carried him to the crest ; 
he could afford to pick and choose. He was now 
able to indulge in a reasonable amount of leisure, 
and he had a comforting little balance at the bank, 
His mother had left Ménilmontant some time ago 
and was comfortably installed in a flat on the 
Boulevard Strasbourg, which made it much easier 
for him to keep her informed of what he was doing 
at the various theatres and how he was getting on, 
how the public were reacting to his new efforts, 
and so on, His mother was always interested in 
every little detail of his progress. But his visits to 
the maternal home were inevitably short, for 
Mistinguett was usually waiting for him. 

G 
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As soon as he had paid his filial homage, they 
returned together to Montmartre, to the “Tabarin”’ 
dance-hall, the “Rat Mort”, or the “Abbaye”, 
where, over a couple of bottles of champagne, they 
would discuss and revise their latest act. 

Maurice Chevalier was developing by leaps and 
bounds. Not only had he become older in years 
and experience, but also in reputation. The time 
had come to assert his personality, stamp it on his 
public, 

At that time he began to wonder whether it 
would not be better if he adopted a more simple, 
natural style in the execution of his art ; supposing 
he exploited his natural elegance instead of indulg- 
ing in such clownish tricks as the short check jacket 
and the ridiculously red nose? As it happened, a 
friend of his, who had been thinking along the same 
lines, came to see him one day. 

“Look here, Maurice,’’ he said. ‘Believe me, 
you’d gain enormously if you showed yourself as 
you really are.” 

“That remains to be seen,” remarked Maurice 
cautiously. “I have thought of it myself before 
now. We'llsee.... Perhaps... .” 

He thought it over, talked it over with friends, 
studied himself and took good stock of his assets. 

Just then Mayol was appearing in ordinary 
dress clothes, and very lightly made up. His 
success was far greater than Dranem’s, who 
appeared heavily made up and hindered in every 
movement by his eccentric outfit. 
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Moreover, appearing with Mistinguett seemed, 

in the name of logic, to demand a more conventional 
outfit. 

He talked it over with her and she at once agreed 
that he would obviously benefit by making the best 
of his natural advantages. 

And so Maurice relinquished his clownish dis- 
guises and became the gentleman of the theatre. 
And what an asset he was to male Parisian fashions ! 

However, other considerations had to be taken 
into account. Such as he was, for some time past 
he had been the supreme attraction of all the smart 
establishments in Paris. How would such a drastic 
transition affect his public? He did not know, but 
he had made his decision. He was going to show 
them a very different Maurice in future. 

There remained to be decided what sort of outfit 
he would adopt. Should it be the English home- 
spun, as worn by the smart set for the races, with 
trilby hat to match? Should he choose the 
ceremonial cut-away and top-hat, or would that 
make him look rather like an undertaker in search of 
a body? No, he plunged for the lounge suit and 
the straw “boater’’, which has since become his 
traditional asset. 

And sure enough, this straw hat he wore well 
over one eye, just as Carmen did at the “Trois 
Lions’. The ‘‘boater’ was destined to become 
legendary. 

But this change in his get-up made it necessary 
for him also to change from the rather broad type of 
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songs in which he had hitherto specialized and which 
simply would not suit a gentleman of such grand 
style, to something far more refined and subtle. 
What he needed was songs which would harmonize 
with his smart town clothes. 

It so happened that just then an American 
custom had just been successfully introduced to the 
French stage ; it consisted of interspersing the 
songs with dialogue patter. This innovation was 
also widely prevalent in England and is still 
practised by music-hall artistes; it would suit 
Maurice's new style and clothes to perfection. 

Maurice Chevalier was about to revolutionize 
himself completely. He had arrived at the cross- 
roads of his career. A new style had become 
imperative. He decided to put it into practice. 

He bought his new equipment, rehearsed his 
new songs, armed himself with courage and con- 
fronted the public. 

He took the boards . . . raised his brand-new 
hat in salute... not a word, not a stir; you 
could have heard a pin drop. The artiste was 
petrified. A cold sweat drenched his forehead. 
He was afraid of that bewildered audience in front. 

What should he do? 

The orchestra struck up, but Maurice failed to 
take his cue and did not, could not, sing a note ... 
the music stopped. Suddenly he had an idea ; 
he stretched his neck in that exaggerated way of his 
and stared blandly at the audience, as if to say: 
“What? You don't know me ?” 
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Suddenly a spectator burst out at the top of his 
voice : 

“Maurice! Why, if it isn’t Chevalier !”” 

The hall broke into a wild roar of applause and 
loud bravos ; everybody was agog. The uproar 
had to run its course, but the remarks were dis- 
tinctly appreciative. Of course, the ladies were 
all agreed that he looked far better in his smart suit 
and could not understand why he had made himself 
look so grotesque before. 

And that is how Maurice received his baptism 
as a light comedian. He had found a new way 
to please his audiences. 

At the “Cigale”, with Régina Flory and Iréne 
Bordoni, he had a veritable triumph in the revue 
Non... mais. He dressed up as Mayol, Iréne 
Bordoni as Mistinguett. The crowd were treated to 
a make-believe marriage of these two artistes. The 
curtain fell to some crazy dance by Maurice and 
Régina, whom he threw about and manipulated 
as if she were a mechanized doll. 

Meantime, Maurice had reached his twenty- 
first birthday, and like all Frenchmen of his 
age, he had to serve the prescribed term of military 
service. 

The military medical council did not fail to 
notice Maurice’s fine muscular structure and the 
imposing stature of that handsome lad from ‘‘Ménil- 
muche”. (Slang for Ménilmontant.) 

He was destined to serve in the “Division de 
Fer” (the Iron Division), that heroic regiment 
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composed of the flower of French manhood, which 
receives its training along the Eastern frontier. 

Maurice was enlisted for infantry service and 
sent to Belfort. 

As may well be imagined, it was a bit of luck 
for him and a solace to probable nostalgia that he 
should have been sent to that particular garrison, 
for it was not very far from Paris, making it possible 
for the military light comedian to pay occasional 
visits to the capital and to perform the pieces he 
had previously tried out on his regimental comrades. 

At Belfort, as everywhere else, soldier Chevalier 
made everybody laugh, including the colonel’s 
wife. 


In 1914 he distinguished himself on the screen 
with a reversing waltz, performed with Mistinguett, 
on a square of dining-room carpet. 

During the summer of that year he returned to 
the theatre, always with his same partner, and 
occasionally also with the famous Gaby Deslys, 
who, some say, was a Marseillaise, others that she 
was Austrian. This trilogy provided Paris with a 
long series of waltzing tournaments, gay songs, and 
laughter. 

But suddenly the laughter ceased. It was 
August 2nd, 1914. War had broken out. Soldier 
Chevalier was at his post immediately. 

Right from the beginning the “Iron Division” 
was in the thick of it. 

The company of the regiment in which the 
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ex-music-hall artiste served was sent into action, 
to the attack. It advanced, retreated, advanced 
again. During one of these mancewvres, on August 
2and, at the Meurthe-et-Moselle, at a small place 
called Cutry, soldier Chevalier, who had hitherto 
kept the company’s good humour afloat by making 
his comrades laugh often and heartily, was suddenly 
hit in the chest by a shefl splinter. Seriously 
wounded, he fell and lost consciousness. 

When the German stretcher-bearers were 
searching the battlefield, they found him and 
carried him away on a stretcher. He was sent 
to “somewhere in Prussia’. The journey, effected 
under the worst possible conditions, caused him 
untold suffering. 

At the hospital the surgeons refused to take the 
risk of an operation, which they deemed too 
dangerous. But his strong constitution came to the 
rescue and saved his life. 

In time his condition improved, although it 
never returned to normal. That piece of shrapnel 
insisted on making its presence felt. 

At the prisoners’ camp to which Maurice had 
been sent, sandwiched between two English lessons 
which an English comrade was giving him, he sang 
to amuse the other prisoners. 

Circumstances determine the greatness of 
character and the beauty of action. He sang while 
his wound was giving him great pain all the time. 
In addition he was beset by certain mental anxieties 
—amongst others, perhaps worst of all, the 
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prospect of possibly seeing his artistic career 
ruined; and he was unable to get any news of those 
near and dear to him. 

Vice versa, in Paris Madame Chevalier, an- 
xiously waiting for a sign of life from him, became 
the prey of distressing fears. 

At first he was reported missing, but the 
message was so vague that it could not extinguish 
all hope in the maternal heart. 

And once again a mother's instinct proved to 
be right, for one day she received a brief message, 
which had been sent to her via several neutral 
countries and had reached her only after long 
delays, but it brought her the joyful news that her 
best-loved son was still in the land of the living and 
not doing too badly. 

In due course soldier Maurice Chevalier was 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre, with high 
praise of his fine conduct on the field of honour. 

This recognition consoled him a great deal, but 
did not in any way minimize the length and the 
rigour of his captivity. 

Meantime sorrow and anxiety had taken 
possession of Mistinguett’s heart. She was afraid 
of all sorts of things. 

“He will try to escape,” she thought ; “he will 
be caught and taken back, and then it will be all 
the worse for him. .. .” 

How well she knew him! As a matter of fact 
he had been trying to trick his guards, but in vain. 

Mistinguett was an admirable woman who knew 
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exactly how to balance her patriotic sentiments 
with her affection for Maurice. She decided on 
the difficult task of setting him free ; she made 
inquiries, laid her plans. 

While exploring every possible avenue, she 
heard that a scheme was under discussion by which 
a certain number of German wounded should be 
exchanged for an equal number of French. 
The obvious thing to do was to get Maurice’s name 
put on that list, i.e. to get busy at once and play a 
part of far greater importance than she had ever 
played at the Folies-Bergére. 

She would enlist the help of the King of Spain, 
whom she was to meet shortly at Biarritz. She 
would present herself at the offices of the Ministry 
of War, and tact and perseverance would do the 
rest. 

She worked for France in just the same loyal 
way. 

Mistinguett, queen of the music-halls, supreme 
artiste of the highest standing, tall and resolute, 
belonged to that category of women who were 
capable of magnificent achievement in the cause of 
patriotism. 

She had had more than one adventure on that 
score. This is not the place to talk about them, 
and, in any case, discretion must always be observed 
in certain war activities. 

There is just one of her undertakings which I 
may perhaps be permitted to reveal, at least in part. 

One day, at the time when the French were 
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experiencing a series of depressing defeats, and 
when the line was strained to breaking-point, she 
was called upon to undertake a most delicate 
mission. One of the tasks demanded of her in the 
solution of the problem was that she should get to 
the front. Nothing daunted, she dressed up as a 
captain ; she slipped into top-boots, passed the 
“Sam Brown” over her tunic and wrapped herself 
up in the classic regimental cloak. Thus attired, 
she entered the sidecar of a motor-cycle combin- 
ation belonging to the ist regiment of the heavy 
artillery, 1st battery, driven by Private Georges 
Martin. 

The motor-cycle, sidecar, and its two occupants 
sped along and soon reached the danger zone. 
They had to dodge shrapnel shower after shrapnel 
shower. The sidecar jumped, bumped, jolted, 
and got stuck in the mud, ‘‘Captain’”’ Mistinguett, 
her hair carefully gathered up beneath her képi, 
its peak drawn well over her eyebrows, never 
flickered an eyelid. Steadily they progressed. 

From time to time, when they had to make 
enforced halts, the poilus would present arms, 
receiving in exchange a salute accompanied by an 
encouraging smile on the part of the pseudo captain, 
a radiant and confident smile which she took along 
with her wherever she went, 


The mission, needless to say, was brought to an 
entirely successful end. 
In the meantime, and in spite of his outward 
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gaiety, Maurice was grieving over a fate which by 
force of national circumstances had obliged him to 
forsake the theatre. However, obviously it could 
only be for the duration of the war. As soon as 
that was over, the stage career would be resumed. 
But, thanks to Mistinguett’s efforts, Maurice 
Chevalier was exchanged for a German prisoner 
and released from the prison camp quite early in 
1917, and returned to Paris, after many changes of 
fortune which he had cause to be glad to have 
escaped with skin intact. 

Ah, where there’s a woman with a will! ... 


CHAPTER VIII 
FRESH GLORIES 


Arrer his return to Paris, it took Maurice several 
months to recover from the many emotions and 
especially the many hardships he had undergone. 

That shrapnel, which may possibly never be 
removed, kept on giving him trouble. The French 
surgeons were of the same opinion as their German 
colleagues. 

At that time his predominating thought was: 
Should he, would he, be able to continue his stage 
career? Would that little splinter of steel, which 
never allowed him to forget its presence, block 
the way of his triumphal chariot in its magni- 
ficent progress? And after only such a short 
break. Would it get the better of his tempered 
will-power, which had already overcome so many 
exceptional vicissitudes ? 

For a time he roamed about Paris, but wherever 
he went he felt the call of the stage, heard the 
voice of his destiny. 

He decided to get back into training and made 


his first appearance at the ‘Casino Montparnasse” ; 
108 
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he was only moderately successful, but his health 
had improved ; his career was not jeopardized, 

Once again Mistinguett attracted him to the 
boards of the Folies-Bergére. This time he sang 
in English for the benefit of the Tommies and the 
American soldiers and sailors. The Parisians did 
not like that and gave him a rather cold reception, 
But then, audiences are apt to be ungrateful and 
do not always know how to measure their appreci- 
ation in accordance with the effort and merit of 
the performer. 

But the foreign visitors, delighted to hear 
Maurice sing in their own language, were in the 
majority and made a formidable noise, greeting 
him with generous applause. He was encouraged. 

He next appeared at the “Femina” in an 
operette-revue called Gobette of Paris, a piece 
specially written and composed for those foreign 
visitors. This show offered Maurice the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in comedy. He did it in grand 
style. He had to make impassioned love to Gobette 
played by Mistinguett. Could anything be easier ! 
It offered him simply another of those chances when 
simulated love could be substituted for the real 
thing, when he placed his lips on those of his 
partner. 

Tn 1919 he travelled about a bit. First he went 
to Lyon, where he registered no outstanding 
success. At that particular time they had no use 
for light-hearted foolery in the land of Monsieur 
Herriot. 
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Maurice thought it better to move on to 
Marseille and once again trod the planks of the 
“Alcazar”. His colleague, Polin, was already 
appearing there, dressed up as a naval captain 
taking part in a variety medley and asking his 
spectators: “And what do you think of the 
sea?” Some of the mariners from the Cannebiére 
hazarded a guess or two, but Polin put them 
wise ¢ 

“The sea,” he said, “is so much lost terri- 
tory.” 

Atthe “Alcazar” Maurice sang “J'aime les fleurs, 
jaime les fleurs parce qu’elles on un bouton,” (“T like 
the flowers, I like the flowers because they have 
a bud”), Then he gave the same number in the 
style of Mayol and Dranem, singing it as they 
would have sung it and mimicking their manner- 
isms, 

Mistinguett was in the audience. She occupied 
a box on the second balcony, immediately to the 
right of the stage. She laughed wholeheartedly, 
showing her lovely teeth. The good folk of 
Marseille, acclaiming her Maurice, had put her into 
the best of spirits. Evidently they had not for- 
gotten the Bébé of other days. 

He was carried away to night restaurants, went 
from the “‘Tabaris” to the “Strasbourg”, always 
surrounded by a bevy of pretty women. He had 
no more time for the Lobster Bar, and whenever he 
passed the Quay des Belges, from where he could 
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see the municipal clock, he could not help thinking : 
“It is the same old clock all right, but times have 
changed.” 

He made only a short stay at Marseille. He 
was in demand in the capital. He next made his 
appearance there at the “Casino de Paris’, part- 
nered by Mistinguett and Gaby Deslys. The 
three of them sparkled in a revue called Laisse-le 
Tomber (Let him Fall). In front of the audi- 
torium, largely filled with Uncle Sam’s soldiers 
and sailors, they dressed up as American sailors, 
They were greeted with an immense, a delirious 
ovation, The audience joined in the singing, 
memorizing once more the tunes they would shortly 
be taking along with them across the Channel and 
across the Atlantic, there to store them with the 
family souvenirs. 

But of late some clouds had made their appear- 
ance in Maurice’s sky: certain critics, a trifle too 
hard, and rather unjustly, had made bitter comment 
on him in the Press. Maurice made short shrift ; 
he looked for an engagement in London. That 
was soon fixed up and it was arranged that he would 
appear with Elsie Janis in the revue Hallo 
America. The English were to get grand enter- 
tainment for their money. The show was a great 
success. 

When Maurice returned from this expedition 
he was completely anglicized. 

Whilst he had endeared himself professionally 
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to the hearts of Londoners, he had spent a con- 
siderable amount of his leisure in acquiring a new 
outfit in Savile Row and thereabouts. 

From the moment he arrived at the Gare St. 
Lazare, he was overwhelmed with all sorts of pro- 
positions. His success on the other side of the 
Channel had already had a marked effect on 
Paris. 

Bordeaux assured him of a phenomenal recep- 
tion ...so did Nantes. The scene was not 
unlike an auction. 

“Sign here... . Let’s lunch together. . . .” 

He chose Bordeaux. His mail-bag had assumed 
such dimensions that it was impossible for him to 
tread all the letters, or to see the old friends he 
would so much have liked to see. He was rushed 
off his feet, always on the go. His new profession 
appealed to him as if it were just sport—boxing or 
rowing. Besides, since he had discarded that 
rather ridiculous low-comedy masquerade and 
appeared on the stage dressed like the ordinary 
man in the street, he impressed his spectators 
more than ever as the perfect boxer. His well- 
developed chest and quick foot-work were par- 
ticularly impressive. His athletic deportment 
coupled with incurable gaiety made him doubly 
attractive to a crowd who were quite as devoted 
to the ring as they were to the music-hall, and 
Maurice Chevalier, synthetically, offered them the 
two entertainments in one. He had become the 


’ 
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comedian-boxer par excellence. Judging by the 
scars on his face, he had trained almighty hard 
to bring his performance to such perfection. 

Moreover, as far as his theatrical work was 
concerned, if he had stimulated London with the 
latest French innovations, he did not fail to bring 
back from London the latest English successes. 
He introduced the latest dances, the newest tunes, 
and, above all, a jig which was a great improvement 
on his earlier performance, far more elegant and 
stylish. 

He was for ever on the lookout for something 
new, something more original, something better. 
His ability to give a new twist to his performances 
has been one of Maurice’s chief assets. 

At first the Bordolais refused to believe that 
their eyes were beholding Maurice Chevalier of 
Paris. He was so much thinner than he appeared 
on the photographs they had seen of him, Never- 
theless, this artiste whom they simply refused to 
call Maurice, and on whom they looked as a sort 
of refugee of the ring, appealed to them singularly. 
The women in the audience, jumping from their 
seats in their excitement, applauded him with 
embarrassing warmth. 

The men and women of Bordeaux alike were 
anxious to retain this ‘‘international artiste” indefin- 
itely in their capital of the west. But Maurice 
had gone into the provinces merely to try out his 
new style before venturing an appearance in Paris. 

H 
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As soon as he was convinced of its success, he 
returned to the metropolis. 

Léon Voltera, the charming and discriminating 
director of the “Grand Casino”, at once offered 
Chevalier a most attractive engagement. Excellent 
diplomat as well as first-rate manager that he was, 
he had not omitted to ensure himself of the services 
of Mistinguett for the impending performance. 
There was something in the destiny of these two 
artistes which was to bring them together again and 
again ; on this particular occasion it was a mere 
theatre-manager who was playing the part of Fate. 

Thus once again they worked together. The 
queen of the music-halls was in the seventh heaven. 
It was grand to be together again! It gave her 
infinite delight to browse with him over the 
photographs and souvenirs of the days when they 
appeared together at the “Eldorado”, when they 
took long walks in the country or roamed about 
Montmartre. 

He, in his turn, between eloquent silences, 
evoked the days of their greatest successes, the 
delights of their various journeys and their common 
joy when the audience went frantic with applause. 
At that time he rather liked the noise and the 
limelight, he realized that clever publicity could 
only enhance his popularity, idealize his person- 
ality, and widen the sphere of his career. . . . 

She, on the other hand, dreamed of peace, of 
idyllic scenes far from clapping crowds. She 
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relived the silent and reposeful excursions when, 
after the curtain had fallen, they roamed in the 
moonlight through the outskirts of Paris. She 
dreamed of new adventures, was anxious to make a 
new life for the two of them, create a new back- 
ground against which to revive their idyll which 
had been so rudely interrupted by unforeseen 
events. And that is how they once again came to 
tread the flower-strewn path of their earlier love. 

But when it came to work, they put their dreams 
aside and concentrated on giving of their best to 
their audience. Between the two of them they 
attracted suffocating crowds to one of the leading 
establishments of the capital. 

All Paris fought for seats. Theatrical propa- 
ganda, posters and Press publicity lit up the 
capital with the names of these two flaming stars. 
Their portraits were inseparable in the Press, just 
as they were in popular imagination. Then cari- 
cature took a hand. Soon Maurice, with his 
protruding lip, his well-cut clothes, his straw hat 
worn over one eye, casting a shadow over the 
scintillating flash of his eyes, became an institution. 

Some of the critics were favourable, others were 
rather harsh. Some said that he had not one 
glimmer of talent, others that he had plenty and to 
spare. 

“Why, he has no voice,” said one. 

“He does not need it ; his smile is quite enough,” 
was the retort of the other. And so it went on. 
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But there can be no doubt that steadily he 
became the strong man of the Parisian stage, the 
coming conqueror, sure of himself, sure of the 
crowd. Wherever he appeared the best cosmo- 
politan elements were assembled. Allied soldiers, 
thankful to have come through the great upheaval 
safely, provincials and Europeans who visited 
Paris for business reasons or because they had 
heard of the reputation of the great artiste, loyal 
Parisians themselves, all forgathered to applaud 
this polyglot performer until their hands ached, 
perhaps because he could sing them a song in each 
one of their individual languages and dialects. 

The theatrical promoters who had given Maurice 
a chance were reaping a fortune. At that time no 
price was too high for him. All Paris was enrap- 
tured, drank plenty of champagne or other fine 
vintage wine, the better to appreciate Maurice at 
his next performance. 

Boucot, his faithful old friend and erstwhile 
tutor, played opposite his illustrious pupil ; he had 
nothing more to teach him, Their dual efforts 
made a great success of the revue Avec le 
Sourire. 

Maurice assaulted the footlights with a chorus 
“Faut jamais dire ca aux femmes” (‘Never tell that 
to a woman’’). The spectators, overcome with a 
sense of imitativeness, hummed the song on their 
way home and the next day the whole of Paris was 
swaying to the tune of “Never tell that to a woman’’. 
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For this particular number Maurice and Boucot 
had dressed up as ballerinas, which put them more 
or less on a footing with the ladies of the corps de 
ballet, whose steely biceps were capable of almost 
any contortion. 

But by this time it seemed as if publicity must 
have reached its limits, at least as far as the sphere 
of the music-hall was concerned, and that was 
definitely limited. 

Apparently, however, there were no limits as 
to what might happen where Maurice was con- 
cerned. 


At the Carlton Hotel, positively one of the finest 
in the capital, the clever and fastidious Princess 
Soutzo had forgathered, by judicious invitation, 
all the princes and princesses charming then stay- 
ing in and around Paris, and there, in the midst of 
the gayest city in the world, every one of them 
agreed that the joys of life had apparently become 
the privilege of the lower and middle classes, while 
their own kind were doomed to suffocate in mono- 
tonous provincialism. But the clever Princess 
Soutzo had forestalled their criticism ; she had a 
tare surprise up her sleeve for her carefully chosen 
guests. After dinner they were to experience the 
vibrant, vital delights of a real Parisian music-hall 
in her spacious salon. This surprise had been 
arranged especially in honour of Queen Marie of 
Roumania and was intended to enliven the convivial 
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spirits of the royal and other noble guests. But 
no music-hall could be first-class unless Maurice 
and Mistinguett were there. 

They were summoned and presented to the 
Queen. 

Mistinguett, dressed in a white gown trimmed 
with diamanté, looked ravishing, the living symbol 
of grace and Parisian charm. Her beauty, her 
faultless chic, the splendour of her jewels, all 
combined to make her look as regal as anyone 
present. 

Her devastating smile, her velvety eyes, still 
reflecting the delights of recent dreams, enthralled 
the audience, royal and otherwise. It was a case 
of queen meeting queen. 

Maurice, athletic and dressed in correct full 
evening dress, was presented next. He bowed to 
Her Majesty with unimpeachable correctness, 
paying homage without in any way appearing ob- 
sequious. 

Then beneath the limelights the Elysian couple 
danced, danced as they had never danced before. 
Their movements were exquisite. Maurice kept 
his shoulders in firm, Athenian control. He had 
long since perfected his choreographic art and knew 
exactly how to adjust his general deportment to the 
movement of his feet. But would he ever again 
have the opportunity of displaying his art in such 
distinguished company ? 

The audience found it difficult to keep their 
emotions under control. 


Fresh Glories TIg 


The tzigane band, restrained but oh, so 
delicious, had cast a spell over an audience who 
were restrained by all sorts of “‘dont’s” and diplo- 
matic obligations from enjoying to the full even the 
most innocent pleasures of life. 

The majority of the audience were ladies of the 
Great World, and their admiration for Maurice 
Chevalier, Maurice the cavalier, knew no bounds. 

The Queen of Roumania, who usually has ears 
and eyes only for literature and art, changed her 
position and the expression of her features several 
times. She had come up against something she 
had never seen before. Like an artist who has 
left the scene for the time being to survey the show 
from a privileged position, she made a critical 
survey and came to the conclusion that the show was 
so good that it had succeeded in consoling at least 
two illustrious people living in exile. She told her 
hostess that the music-hall, as presented in Paris, 
was, in her opinion, not only enchanting but also 
truly aesthetic. 

A princess of high renown, younger than the 
Queen of Roumania, but also a devotee of the 
Muses, found herself hiding her moistened eye- 
lashes behind a waving fan, so strongly had she 
been affected by the charming performance. She 
analysed and dissected Maurice with the zest and 
satisfaction of an author who has just discovered 
the subject of his next novel. She had become a 
victim of hero-worship ! Maurice worship ! 

And during all that time, at the other end of 
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Paris, in a fashionable cabaret on the heights of 
Montmartre, where tangos were danced with 
Argentine fervour, two women were arguing 
furiously a@ propos of that elegant young man from 
the Carlton, reviving before the whole house a 
dispute of old standing. 


CHAPTER IX 
YVONNE VALLEE—AND THE WHEEL OF FATE 


Mavrice’s reputation increased by leaps and 
bounds. By his particular qualities and charm 
he endeared himself to every audience that beheld 
him, and rapidly became the darling of Paris, the 
darling of all France. He evolved from revue to 
review, combining the arts of singing and waltzing. 

At this juncture life became very eventful for 
him. 

An American gentleman, accompanied by a 
lady, sent in their cards. Not only were they 
anxious to meet him, but they had a sensationally 
attractive proposition to put before him, a propo- 
sition which would rocket his artistic career to 
undreamt-of heights. As usual, his dressing-room 
was in a state of upheaval, the air pungent with a 
cosmopolitan variety of perfumes. 

The two tourists were rather shattered. They 
had been ‘doing’ Paris energetically. They had 
climbed the Eiffel Tower with the same ease with 
which they had climbed to the summit of their inter- 
national fame. They had also made an exhaustive 
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round of the capital, including visits to the “Chat 
Noir” and ‘’Abbaye”’. 

On that particular day, however, they had been 
mixing with the crowds, had done what Paris did, 
drowning their nostalgia by joining in the mirth and 
laughter of the gay city, stimulating their outlook, 
appreciating stagecraft from an angle quite different 
from that of their own country. 

The outstanding event of that crowded day was 
their view of Mistinguett’s famous legs, and the 
almost equally famous chorus of girls, dressed in 
next to nothing—a voluptuous headgear of feathers, 
a cloud of filmy lace and narrow strips of ribbon, 
that was all. 

Inevitably, there was Maurice, too. In those 
days, Chevalier and Mistinguett were as inseparable 
as the Siamese twins. They heard him sing, in 
his inimitable way: “Je ne puis pas vivre sans 
amour”, “J’aime les fleurs’, etc. (‘I cannot live 
without love"’, “I love the flowers”, etc.) They 
thought it grand. 

The American gentleman was simply swept off 
his feet. He turned to the charming lady at his 
side and said : 

“Gosh, what a find for Hollywood! If we can 
get him over.” 

And, hey presto! this man whose own litheness 
was world famous, his success phenomenal, sent 
in his card to M. C.! He must see him. He was 
determined to see him. 

Maurice, still fully made up and accustomed to 
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receiving cards and requests of that sort by the 
hundred, looked at the piece of paper sceptically. 

All of a sudden he became electrified. Was he 
reading the message aright, or was he imagining 
things? He read it once, he read it twice, he read it 
again : 

“Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks would 
be happy to make your personal acquaintance.” 

He jumped to his feet as if he had been stung. 
Needless to say, he knew all about these two supreme 
artistes who had learned the secret of swaying the 
masses when he was still struggling with the 
uncertain audiences of obscure music-halls. Apart 
from courtesy, he replied with spontaneous antici- 
pation that he, too, would be delighted to make 
their personal acquaintance, after the show. 

But such delay was too much for the notoriously 
tempestuous temperament of Douglas Fairbanks. 

As soon as he had received that cordial reply 
he hastened “behind” and knocked at Chevalier’s 
dressing-room. 

Thus they met, and immediate personal sym- 
pathy sprang up between them, They liked one 
another—how could they help it? At first they 
talked vaguely about this and that; then their 
conversation took a more confined turn—they 
talked “shop”. Chevalier explained his own par- 
ticular method, how he loved his public and how 
“he took his temperature” from them, adjusting 
his singing and his acting to their mood. He 
elaborated on how, by keen observation, he had 
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learned to gauge the mood of the audience by one 
swift glance and how to lead them from indifference 
to a smile, from a smile to bursts of laughter, and 
from such laughter to wild hilarity, Maurice 
talked theatre, Douglas talked screen, gradually 
working his way towards the proposition he had in 
mind. Chevalier, fully aware of what the other 
was driving at, kept on interjecting that he would 
find it very difficult, and would be very chary of a 
career which would deprive him of direct contact 
with his beloved public, whom he deemed quite 
indispensable to his success. 

Douglas became voluble, praising the attractions 
of Hollywood, its marvellous organizations, the 
reputation that could be made on the screen, con- 
quering not only one nation but all the nations of 
the world in one stroke. 

Suddenly time took the upper hand of the 
situation, Act II had started ; Maurice was due 
to appear on the scene. The call-boy had given his 
last insistent warning. ‘See you later,” called out 
Maurice, raising his inevitable straw hat and dis- 
appearing into the wings. 

The Fairbanks resumed their seats in their box 
and again Chevalier reduced them and the whole 
audience to helpless laughter. The two American 
visitors were more firmly convinced than ever that 
they had discovered somebody worth while. 

After the show the three met again at a par- 
ticularly select café concert. Douglas, by now 
firmly convinced that he had found a lustrous 


‘Two pictures taken in 1929. On the left, Chevalier is seen with his 
mother, and on the right, with his wife, Yvonne Vallée. 
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star for the Hollywood firmament, painted that 
city in such entrancing colours as to set Maurice 
wondering whether... At first, Maurice was 
cautious, but, by and by, in the delicate clouds of 
carefully chosen cigarettes and the mists conjured 
up by a super champagne, he seemed to visualize 
possibilities. 

All the same, he remained undecided. After 
all, he had only just tasted his first cup of success, 
and every day raised him just a little higher in the 
Parisian zenith. Why should he quit just now ? 

Nevertheless he found it difficult to conceal his 
enthusiasm, for the chance of travel and change of 
scene tempted him. He was a born adventurer. 
After all, he had already sent London crazy, so 
why shouldn’t he conquer a few million Americans ? 
What an opportunity to give his life a completely 
new turn, diverting his career into unexplored 
channels ! 

No, he would not decide on the spur of the 
moment, however tempting ; he would think it over. 

On this promise the three newly found friends 
parted. Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
returned to the United States, fully convinced that 
the star of the Parisian firmament would, sooner or 
later, soar West, equally convinced that their find 
would enrich the cinematographic art of America. 
They talked of him to their friends on Broadway, to 
their friends in Hollywood. They were sure he 
would come eventually; declared his advent in 
America as inevitable. 


Maurice Chevalier and Baby Leroy in a scene from ‘‘A Bedtime 


Story’*. (Paramount Pictures.) 
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After the excitement had evaporated, Maurice, 
for his part, sat down to think the matter over 
carefully. He had had such a terrible struggle of 
it that he was not prepared to sacrifice the substance 
for the shadow. For all he knew this new Holly- 
wood project might prove as ephemeral a dream as 
so many other of his earlier projects had been. 

The upshot of his reflections was, in the most 
definite Ménilmontant language: “For the time 
being, I regret, I must say no.” 

He had arrived at the conclusion that the 
primitive gas footlights of Paris were preferable 
to the mustered arc lamps of a studio, which left 
an artist bereft of audience and personal contact. 
The cinema seemed to him distant, impersonal, 
remote, whereas his temperament required the 
personal contact, the challenging quip and answer- 
ing wisecrack, the sympathy which always exists 
between a real artiste and his audience. Moreover, 
if he did go away, across the Atlantic, what would 
his loyal public think of him ? 

Another important event was pending at that 
time. He had just been offered the chance to 
make his début as a singer in musical comedy. 
How could he afford to miss such an opportunity ? 
He was to play the leading part in Dédé, by 
Christinet. This proved a memorable event in 
the history of the French music-hall. 

Why? Because the author of Dédé had thrown 
all the superannuated shibboleths and tricks to the 
winds, broken with threadbare traditions and 
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archaic customs which had ceased to arouse 
popular enthusiasm. 

That was the time when the taste in light music 
and almost revolutionary new customs had already 
brought about a great change in the cafés concerts, 
so much so that it was obvious that something had 
to happen in the case of light opera, if the art was 
not to die of stagnation. 

Pioneer Christinet was not afraid of possible 
derision, of unkind, perhaps even bitter, criticisms, 
aroused by a new rhythm, a fresh and more imagin- 
ative outlook and treatment. He felt confident 
that, no matter what the critics might say, the 
novelty would capture public imagination and 
enthusiasm. 

But for a new art a new artiste was required. 
Who could there be better than Maurice Chevalier 
with his superb independence, his disarming 
audacity? He was obviously the right man to 
interpret the new art to perfection. Welcoming 
the new style, he would “dare”, and, daring, he 
would acquire a new style himself. 

In certain quarters, people who thought them- 
selves qualified to speak with some authority 
said that his respiratory organs (remember 
that piece of shrapnel still embedded in the lung) 
would not be able to stand up to such a long role. 
They thought it would be wiser and safer for him 
to progress by shorter stages. Even the director of 
the “‘Bouffes-Parisiens”, where Dédé and Maurice 
were to make their début, expressed serious doubts, 
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based on long years of experience. According to 
him, his theatre was running a great risk. 

But who cared? Certainly not Maurice, and 
Christinet still less! When the time came, 
Chevalier confronted his public, blithe and debonair 
as ever. A few hours later, the director of the 
famous theatre had diametrically changed his mind. 

And that is how Maurice acquired a new public 
without losing his old one. Devotees of the café 
concert, the music-hall, and the theatre joined forces 
and henceforth followed Maurice in all his under- 
takings. 

The young ladies of good birth became strangely 
disobedient towards their mamas. Leaving the 
shelter of their homes they occupied seats in the 
stalls of the ‘‘Bouffes-Parisiens’’, side by side with 
the elderly male habitués. They excused their 
trespass along these lines : 

“But, Mama, Dédé is light opera, comedy set to 
music. Dédé is like Madame Angot, like the 
Cloches de Corneville. Moreover, it gives the better 
classes at last the chance to see Maurice. ... 
Oh, Mama, isn’t he lovely!” The new singer was 
responsible for endless family disputes in the 
most respectable homes of Paris, Heedless of the 
havoc he was provoking, the erstwhile gamin from 
Ménilmontant, surrounded by lavish stage settings, 
sang gaily : ‘Dans la vie, faut pas s’en faire . . .” 
the refrain which sent Paris nearly crazy. 

Within a few days, wherever you went, not only 
in Paris but all over France, you would hear the 
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Dédé chorus. The errand-boys on their rounds 
whistled it, usually out of tune, the jeunes filles 
tending the flowers on their balconies hummed it 
caressingly. Even in railway carriages and clatter- 
ing omnibuses you could not escape the swaying 
rhythm of “Dans la vie, faut pas s’en faire". 

Maurice had conquered a whole generation. 

His evolution was astounding, his following 
phenomenal. He had become the rage of Paris, 
of all France. The public simply adored him, 
could not see enough of him. 

Post-war conditions had brought about an 
improvement in the art of the French music-halls. 
Amongst other things, the valiant American troops 
had brought with them in their baggage songs quite 
different from those ever heard in France before. 
In feeling they were rather exotic, in form extremely 
colourful, Maurice was quick in the uptake of 
these pleasing novelties. 

It was remarkable how quickly he developed 
and enriched his style. Not very long ago he had 
been allowed to hold the scene for the duration 
of one or two songs. Henceforth he would hold it 
for hours at a time. 

Dédé was composed of a series of delightful 
scenes at a fashionable shoe shop. A rich business 
man had conceived the idea of buying this establish- 
ment so that he could meet there, unobtrusively, 
a certain young lady with whom he had fallen 
hopelessly in love. 


In the gorgeous salesrooms flitted to and fro 
Tt 
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pretty young saleswomen, imitation Mistinguetts 
with aesthetic legs, dressed in simple but becoming 
uniforms, befitting the style and standard of the 
establishment. 

In these seductive surroundings Maurice found 
it easy to develop his style, his impish humour and 
his verve. Wholeheartedly he gave of his best, 
persuading his audiences that in this life “Faut pas 
s'en faire’ and that work and love could easily 
walk hand in hand. He felt so at home on the stage 
of the “‘Bouffes-Parisiens” that he could trip and 
dance and fool with an effortless ease he had never 
experienced before. There is nothing more con- 
tagious than laughter, and the audience laughed 
till the tears streamed down their cheeks, holding 
their sides, shrieking with delight. He had supple- 
mented his eccentric mannerisms with a few new 
tricks which served to enhance the surprising 
litheness of his limbs and the elasticity of his 
swaying hips, 

On the following day the same programme was 
presented. Hundreds of people had to be turned 
away. Again he thoroughly amused an untiring 
and insatiable public with his gaily tripping gait or 
the grace with which he took his seat to form the 
centre of a charming ensemble, an act which he 
performed with the nonchalance of a man-about- 
town mounting the stool of a modish “speakeasy”. 

Contrary to expectations, the Press was extreme- 
ly favourable, even enthusiastic in registering 
Maurice's new conquests, acclaiming him as a 
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great comedian. They recalled the erstwhile 
apprentice-Jack-of-many-trades and marvelled at 
his dazzling ascent, his soaring flight from success 
to stccess, 

The newspapers echoed the verdict of the first- 
night public. All the critiques were in his favour, 
including even the highbrow reviews, the cultured. 
pens of whose representatives eulogized the great 
Maurice to the skies, referring to him as “the great 
seducer of the masses” “an incomparable dynamic 
force’, and so forth. A wonder his head was not 
turned by so much praise. But then, nothing could 
turn his head. Chevalier is made of sterner stuff, 
of which characteristic more anon. 

Dédé was a huge success and had a phenomenal 
run. When one leading lady became worn out 
with the strain of the many performances, another 
was substituted. Needless to say, only the best 
were good enough to play opposite Maurice. The 
last was Alice Coréa. 

Alice Coréa, a great name that! The daughter 
of a Roumanian General, she had been brought up 
in aristocratic surroundings and on aristocratic 
principles. At first it was thought that she had 
taken up the stage merely to attract notoriety. But 
she was destined to traverse the theatrical firmament 
like a shooting star. As Fate would have it, she 
was eventually to become the Comtesse de La 
Rochefoucault, but not until a young officer of 
the French Navy had committed suicide in a mad 
fit of jealousy on her behalf. 
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However, at that time she danced on Maurice, 
literally, for her toes rested on his while they 
performed an original dance number, providing 
yet another surprise for an appreciative audience. 

But what about Mistinguett? Had Maurice 
forgotten her in the upheaval and excitement of his 
new-found joys and successes? All! these new and 
charming partners turning in his arms, did they not 
remind him sometimes of the lovely days at the 
“Eldorado” and the “Casino de Paris” ? 

Whatever the cause may have been, certain it is 
that a dark cloud had cast its shadow between him 
and his late partner, although Mistinguett, great 
artiste and great-hearted woman, never ceased to 
give proof of her regard and sincere attachment and 
affection for her colleague and friend. 

Clouds are passing things... . Asa token of 
his own regard and feelings for her, Maurice sent 
the great artiste a toy dog, a sweet little thing, so 
anxious to please, so grateful for every little caress. 
Even though lapses of faithfulness had divided the 
two, she would appreciate the symbol of this living 
gift, itself the emblem of the rarest virtue. 

Lucky little dog, whose only duty it was to lie 
at the feet of so adorable a mistress, who, wrapped 
in an elegant kimono, was reclining on a luxurious 
couch, lost in Languorous, romantic dreams. During 
such hours of relaxation the animal would snuggle 
down so cosily and comfortably that it looked more 
like a piece of porcelain statuary than a living crea- 
ture, except for that streak of red tongue, which 
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would dart out from time to time, like a short length 
of red ribbon. 

Nevertheless, the end of an idyll had arrived 
+». at least as far as love was concerned, but not 
as regards affection, There is a French proverb 
which says En ce monde, tout passe, tout casse et tout 
lasse (In this world everything is ephemeral). 
But between these two artistes there remained for 
always the bond of friendship, disinterested, frank, 
and full of infinite understanding. Destiny had 
decided that their lives’ paths should be apart, 
often far divided, but they had the satisfaction of 
realizing that it could not be otherwise. There 
were no recriminations. 

While the little dog comforted Mistinguett in 
her loneliness, Maurice roamed Paris and its 
cabarets. For a time it seemed that he was trying 
to drown his perplexing sorrows in champagne. 
He seemed to try and stifle some ‘‘small, still 
voice” in the noisy surroundings of night clubs. 
But the clouds of blue smoke which he puffed 
from between his lips were not dense enough to 
obliterate the new image of his dreams. 

You see, another woman had come into his life. 

Surrounded though he always was by admirers 
of the opposite sex, he had hitherto resisted them 
all, But in the case of this one he was powerless, 
Yvonne had won the day, had conquered the in- 
vincible Maurice. Her sparkling dark eyes made 
him as helpless as a bird confronted by a snake. 
In popular parlance, he fell for her. 
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The production of Dédé became doubly historic 
in Chevalier’s life ; for the artist in him it marked 
a new style, for the man a new love. 

Amongst the pseudo saleswomen of the shoe 
shop at the theatre there was one who had a pair 
of dark eyes which Maurice found irresistible ; 
they fascinated him. 

An actress, not of the first rank, had thrown her 
spell over him. To her the stage was a mere means 
of a livelihood, to appear before the footlights a 
daily necessity. Her heart and her thoughts and 
her eyes were elsewhere. She was simply obsessed 
by Maurice. Whether he spoke or sang, her eyes 
were glued to his lips. While he tripped about or 
danced, her eyes followed every one of his move- 
ments. His dancing numbers were a source of 
anguish to her ; jealously she watched every step, 
wondering whether the partners were or were not 
transgressing the limits of mimicry. At the end of 
each such number she heaved a sigh of relief. 

Behind the scenes, whether in the wings or in 
the green room, she was always on the lookout, 
trying to catch the artiste’s eye, whether he was at 
work or spending a few moments talking to his 
colleagues. She had no time for the ordinary chit- 
chat that is customary between actors and actresses 
off the scene. 

Her friends were fully aware of what was going 
on. The whole thing had been too obvious not to 
arouse comment. As far as the women were con- 
cerned these comments were not entirely free from 
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envy—for, after all, where was the actress who had 
not felt a leaning towards lithesome Maurice ? 

But on this occasion it was he who proved the 
weaker vessel. This time the man who had so 
often played with fire was the one to get burned. 

An insignificant incident formed the basis to a 
reciprocal and burning affection, which was doomed 
to have far-reaching consequences on the life of the 
great artiste. 

It was during the early days of the run of Dédé. 
The audience was rocking with laughter, for no 
better reason than that he, Maurice, had laughed. 
One of the saleswomen stood near by, waiting for 
her cue to speak her few lines, which she was about 
to utter with the mechanical precision acquired at 
long rehearsals. Obeying what was probably some 
telepathic message, Maurice turned on his heels, 
looked straight into her eyes and smiled his inimit- 
able smile. She smiled back at him. Each of 
them felt a magnetic shock. 

In her at least the commotion, or rather reaction, 
was so violent that she could not get back into her 
stride, her lips felt as if they had been sealed. She 
struggled against this mystic something, tried to 
speak, stammered, became entangled in the words 
she knew really so well. To save her countenance 
she tried to smile, but as no smile was indicated 
in her script at that particular moment, she 
floundered, was completely lost. 

Magnetic Maurice, with quick presence of mind, 
came to the rescue and saved the situation as best 
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he could. Bridging the intervening and not very 
important scene with a gag, he led her into a refrain 
which they sang nightly in duet. If this untoward 
incident did not enhance Yvonne's prestige, it 
gained her Chevalier’s heart, at least for a number 
of years to come. 

That same evening Chevalier got busy consoli- 
dating his conquest. He was a past master at that 
sort of thing ; knew just what todo. He felt sure 
of himself. According to some unwritten law it 
was customary for the actors and actresses of the 
“Bouffes-Parisiens” to meet at a given brasserie 
after the show, just as soon as they had removed 
their make-up, and to partake of supper together. 

Maurice relied on this old custom to help him 
over the last lap. 

They set off. On the way he approached the 
young lady whom he found it only too easy to 
recognize (her features had been indelibly registered 
on his mind). He touched her arm lightly and 
sought her beautifully shaped hand, plainly sug- 
gesting that it would be so nice to “lose” the others. 

Nothing could have pleased her better ; at 
last she was to be alone with him ! 

Meantime the professional mishap of a little 
while ago provided an admirable excuse for talking 
“shop” to her. The ice was broken, and soon 
they talked more intimately. 

The theatres were emptying, the surging crowds 
were hastening along the pavements. Some were 
hailing taxis, others scrambling for a seat in a motor- 
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bus. The hustle and bustle of the moment were 
more than welcome to the young lovers. Those 
who realized what had happened to Maurice and 
Yvonne were in no doubt that young Chevalier was 
playing with Destiny in the midst of a Parisian 
theatre crowd, beneath the iwinkling lights of the 
boulevards. 

The distance between the theatre and the 
brasserie was, alas, very short, decimating their 
confidences. The first thrills of their love were 
checked by their entry into the brasserie, where all 
those present pretended not to have noticed any- 
thing. The two lovers were surprised to find 
themselves the silent centre of attraction, the others 
behaving like mute walkers-on, a stage ‘‘crowd”. 

To celebrate a solemn moment in his life, and 
with one of his most engaging gestures, Maurice 
declared, with a self-assurance not usually customary 
to him off the screen : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the first round is on 
me !” 

And that is how Maurice Chevalier first came 
to know Miss Yvonne Vallée. 

Those in the know said to themselves: ‘That 
little affair is bound to finish in marriage.” 

For some time to come Dédé brought Yvonne 
and Maurice together regularly, performing their 
double turn of singing and smiling at one another, 
while the audience thought it was for them. 

Dédé gave them the opportunity of meeting 
again and again, of chatting, of making plans and 
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of dreaming dreams which were presently to come 
true. 

While Mistinguett and the little dog waited in 
vain for their absent friend, the twain who had 
just found themselves made nocturnal excursions. 

In Montmartre and elsewhere, indulging in all 
sorts of distractions, Maurice tried to forget the 
past and fathom the future in a delirious cocktail 
of love, which would have been perfect but for 
the dregs of experience which still lingered at the 
bottom of the cup. 


CHAPTER X 
HIS LAST LIGHT OPERA IN FRANCE 


At the “Casino de Paris’ Mistinguett reigned 
triumphant, while Mayol was at his best at the 
theatre which bore his name. The music-halls in 
general were having a remarkably successful time. 
Nevertheless the brightest star in that glittering 
firmament was Maurice at the “Bouffes-Parisiens’’. 

Dédé had been sung and played and re-staged 
again and again. Chevalier had surpassed himself 
in introducing original numbers. One evening it 
occurred to him that the time had arrived for reviv- 
ing ‘‘Faut pas s’en faire’, Meantime he had 
visited England several times to study the language. 
(No one will ever know whether he did so because 
he realized the potentialities of the English and 
American screen, or whether he did it because he 
intended to appear on the English or American 
stage.) At all events, he decided to sing ‘‘Faut 
pas s’en faire’ with his newly acquired English 
accent. 

This novel idea of his was received with a storm 
of applause. 
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Chevalier’s particular art brought to the “‘Bouffes- 
Parisiens’”’ hundreds of prim and strait-laced people 
who would otherwise have avoided the rather crude 
nudities of that place of entertainment, had not 
Maurice been there to offer a something quite 
different. 

At first it was thought impossible that he could 
adjust his temperament and method to the sort of 
music that was played there. But hedid. Follow- 
ing the rhythm, he would stride in parade step, or 
cover the floor by a few inches at a time, with a 
nervous fluttering that would have made Mlle 
Polaire green with envy. 

Writers of renown, authors whose names were 
household words, crowded the halls in which he 
was appearing, each of them sure that he could 
create for Maurice something ‘ad hoc” which 
would fit him “like a glove’. They be- 
sieged him and made all sorts of propositions 
to him. 

The Paris tailors were an easy second in the 
race. Fully appreciative of his remarkable stature 
and deportment, they haunted him when they had 
a new fashion to launch, assured that his graceful 
figure would give them the publicity they were 
looking for. 

But Maurice Chevalier had neither time nor 
use for any writers or tailors. He was a true child 
of Ménilmontant, and he intended to sing and 
act as he felt. He refused to adjust his voice to 
any particular composer’s style, nor would he 
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confine his physical framework to any particular 
tailor’s designs, just to provide either of them with 
publicity. No, he would have none of it. He 
found classical music about as cheerful as a funeral 
march, and correct attire as exciting as a Dorcas 
meeting. 

For the time being he continued in light opera, 
playing his parts as he felt they ought to be played. 
The numbers with which he had the greatest 
success at that time were “Ta Bouche” (“Your 
Lips") and “Il faut savoir tout prendre avec le 
sourire” (“You must learn to take it all with a 
smile”’). 

The composer was overwhelmed. He sought 
the artiste, and drenched him with compliments, 
cabarets shows, champagne, and plans for the 
future. 

Unfortunately, just at that time Maurice was 
suffering from an attack of appendicitis. He was 
really feeling most uncomfortable. 

Pending the doctor’s decision, amusing himself 
and others, he continued to play, laugh, and make 
laughter, while a hellish pain racked his body, 
which was shortly to make him weep in spite of his 
undeniable physical courage. 

That was in 1923. 

The circumstances of this illness led to his 
meeting with Yves Mirande, the most fashionable 
dramatic author of the time. 

Mirande, a great man of letters, also had a 
business brain, His encounter with the great 
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artiste gave him the opportunity of realizing the 
greatest idea of his career. 

Mirande had been turning over in his mind a 
play which should deal with the eternity of life. 
He had a hunch that this work would have by far 
the best success if Dranem and Maurice Chevalier 
could appear in it together. 

At the final survey he christened the piece 
La-Haut (Up There). 

Dranem and Maurice, the original and the 
imitator, were to be presented to the public as stars 
of equal magnitude. 

Mirande knew what he was doing. He would 
create the two roles so carefully, so subtly, that they 
should fit the two artistes like the proverbial glove. 
He knew how to differentiate between café concert 
and a music-hall. Those modish waltzes, which 
could not be omitted from any up-to-date piece, he 
would allow full play in those scenes where they 
were likely to prove most harmonious—in the love 
scenes. 

The play was written at top speed. Maurice 
Yvain had already agreed to set it to music. 
Author and composer had come to a perfect under- 
standing. Rehearsals were to start quite soon 
and the first night was to follow as promptly as 
possible. 

Yves Mirande had a facile pen and quick 
imagination. That same evening he set to work, 
and the succession of late nights and rich suppers, 
far from making him feel sleepy, fired, inspired him. 
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He was a late-nighter, a typical man of the theatre 
and man of the world. 

Within a few days of having conceived the idea, 
Mirande’s pen had covered reams of foolscap. 
La-Haut, child of champagne and Parisian gaiety, 
had quickened. 

The manuscript was submitted to Maurice. 
He scrutinized his part, was delighted with it and 
immediately set to work on its incarnation. 

But he did not forget Yvonne Vallée in his new 
enthusiasm. Sweeping aside all objections, he 
demanded for her an adequate part, that of Mar- 
guerite. As far as the public was concerned, it 
was not by any means a spectacular part ; in fact 
it was very modest, but it suited Chevalier’s 
immediate purpose admirably, for he had been 
assigned the part of Evariste, and Marguerite was 
Evariste’s servant. 

And so we meet them once again, in close 
contact on the stage. 

According to the script, Marguerite was obliged 
to display the highest regard and respect for her 
master. As dictated by the customary laws of 
intrigue, she was seduced by him and. was expecting 
achild. Oh, cruel irony of Fate, she had to act and 
sing this part beneath Maurice-Evariste’s solicitous 
gaze. 

This somewhat sinister collaboration only served 
to draw the two actors more closely together. 

Everything went like clockwork. 

Suddenly the whole proposition suffered a set- 
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back, of the professional kind. It is an accepted 
fact that too many cooks spoil the broth. That is 
what happened to La-Haut. 

Dranem and Maurice, the two outstanding 
attractions of the piece, had fallen out, or, at least, 
had clashed. 

Had Maurice made a mistake in going in 
for musical comedy and its strict demands on 
discipline ? 

The freedom of the music-hali seemed to suit 
him far better than the restricted confines of a set 
role, however important, in a long piece. His 
temperament responded best to freedom of action, 
impromptu innovations ; he found it difficult to 
conform to strict rules. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Parisian public of that 
time was still rather rigid in its attitude towards 
comedy and not at all prepared to accept technical 
liberties of American origin, which permitted the 
artiste unaccustomed latitude in regard to gags and 
refrains. 

In his memoirs, Mayol lays some stress on this 
fact. Here is what he says: 


In this particular instance he [Maurice] imitated a 
born comedian. ... Musical comedy gave him more 
than one mouthful of ashes, especially when he came up 
against Dranem. On that occasion he was obliged to 
recede to second rank, chiefly because he had not had 
sufficient experience to stand up to a long part in a full- 
length piece. But valiantly he defended his ground and 
once again invoked the admiration of those who knew 
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what is what in the theatre and especially that of the [then] 
superior comedian himself. 


Maurice was replaced by another Evariste, 
who, try as he might, could not efface from ‘“Mar- 
guerite’s”’ heart the memory of the first one. The 
public were amazed. All Paris seemed to view the 
change with Yvonne's eyes. As everybody knew, 
he had created that part, and only he could interpret 
it with an adequate measure of success. 

Consequently the box-office receipts dropped 
steadily. 

Where would he appear next ? 

Eagerly his followers scanned the daily announce- 
ments in Press and posters. 

Yvonne was as anxious as the rest of them, 

“You are always telling me not to worry,” she 
said to him, “Well, I am not exactly worrying 
«+ but Iam afraid.” 

What she was really afraid of was to lose her 
new friend... . After all, he was inclined to be 
a little capricious and found it difficult to resist 
larking about. 

Most of his feminine theatrical colleagues were 
on the side of Maurice. Some of them tried to 
win him away from Yvonne. None succeeded. 
Although their failures spelt for Yvonne a triumphal 
success, they also brought a lot of scandal about her 
ears, She was calumnized as a vamp of the first 
degree. The records of her life were ransacked— 


those at Bordeaux, her native town, where she had 
K 
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made her stage début at the ‘“Bouffes”, and those in 
Paris. But search as they did, they could not find 
anything that could possibly reflect on her repu- 
tation as a woman. In this respect, and especially 
considering her standing as an artiste, she should be 
given all credit that is due to her. 

At that time, she had no secured interest in 
Maurice either. There were no indications, as 
yet, of the worldly success that was to be 
hers. 

Many women, some of them of considerable 
social standing, carried off their feet by the charms 
of Maurice, only succeeded in holding the illustrious 
artiste for the duration of a brief adventure, 
Yvonne Vallée’s attachment, on the other hand, 
was based on a great love, noble, disinterested, and 
steadfast. 

A dancer by profession, she had taken up singing 
in a spirit of sacrifice, merely to be able to partner 
her great friend in a wider field. 

But before long, Maurice became seriously ill. 
That dreaded appendicitis had overtaken him. 
This made him the object of unlimited sympathy. 
All Paris vied to alleviate the sufferings and 
distract the bedridden hours of the one who had 
devoted his life to amuse them. Women sent 
cartloads of flowers. Some called to inflict their 
tiresome chatter on him, which he would willingly 
have exchanged for the crisp prose of Christinet or 
the scintillating wit of Yves Mirande. 

Yvonne Vallée, too, did not fail to bend over his 
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sick-bed. It was then that the idol of the masses, 
perhaps a little blasé at the time with too much 
adulation, discovered that in the depths of those 
large, dark eyes lay for him what he had never 
found elsewhere: REAL HAPPINESS. 


CHAPTER XI 
FIRST VISIT TO BROADWAY 


Maurice improved in health, but it was some time 
before he was really fit again. 

But neither his illness nor his various stage 
successes, nor all the vicissitudes he had gone 
through in the theatre and in private life, nor 
all the new interests that had invaded his life, 
could interrupt or divert the new friendship that 
had sprung up between him and Douglas Fairbanks. 
They kept in touch by means of regular corre- 
spondence. 

While Maurice was the heart and soul of French 
gaiety, Douglas, in the United States, never missed 
an opportunity of talking enthusiastically of his 
new French friend, his “find” in Paris. What he 
had to say of Chevalier was so sincere that it was 
bound to carry conviction. So much so that one 
of the leading New York producers sent an emissary 
to Paris with instructions that he must get Maurice 
to come to New York and play Dédé there. 

As it happened, the emissary arrived at the 
psychological moment. Maurice accepted almost 

14 
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with alacrity. To be sure, Douglas Fairbanks’ 
tactics had been very clever. He had remembered 
all that Maurice had told him when they met in 
Paris, He was fully aware that the successful 
French music-hall artiste would be extremely 
reluctant to abandon the French stage for the 
American screen. He realized that the only way to 
get him to cross the Atlantic would be by a prelim- 
inary offer of a tempting stage engagement. 

Even so, several months elapsed before the 
American public were to be regaled with their first 
performance of Dédé. 

The delay was due to Chevalier's essentially 
French circumspection. He deemed it advisable 
first to take a boat and go and see for himself what 
the American public were like, and to survey 
theatrical conditions “over there’, All being well, 
there would still be plenty of time to present 
Dédé. 

Maurice, wisely, has always insisted on knowing 
his audience before playing to it. What he 
wanted to know first was what are the tastes of 
American audiences, what their habits and char- 
acteristics ? 

If he could mix with the crowds, it would not 
take him long to answer these queries and enrich 
his knowledge of psychology. 

He felt he must make very sure, be very tactful. 
The least faux-pas might have fatal consequences. 
He must face facts as they were. Since the 
La-Haut experience he had become a trifle pessi- 
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mistic; the occurrence had somewhat clipped the 
wings of his enthusiasm, He would have to con- 
tinue the ascent of his ladder to fame with measured 
steps. In any case, he would rather remain on the 
rung at which he found himself than descend to a 
lower level by a false step. And a failure, no 
matter how far away, might give his detractors the 
chance they were waiting for. 

The upshot of these considerations was that 
Maurice disembarked in New York harbour, where 
Douglas Fairbanks awaited him. 

The newcomer immediately set about study- 
ing and sounding American psychology. He had 
already got to know many Americans during the 
War years, so he was not on altogether unknown 
territory. But on this occasion he scrutinized their 
characteristics more closely. In the evenings he 
visited the leading theatres. By that time he 
already knew English sufficiently well to follow and 
appreciate every detail of the performances he 
witnessed. 

As a result of his investigations, he said to 
Douglas words to this effect : 

“T am awfully sorry, old man, but I am afraid 
Dédé would never go down with an American 
audience. To present Dédé in New York would 
simply entail a double catastrophe: it would 
jeopardize the play first and it would jeopardize me 
as well.” 

He had been quick to perceive that there was too 
wide a gulf between the popular American songs of, 
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say, Winnie Lightner, and the free-and-easy ditties 
of the essentially French Dédé. 

“T think it is wiser for me to return to Paris,” 
he concluded. “Of course, I’ll be here when the 
time comes to fulfil a definite engagement, but 
I am afraid I’m not exactly looking forward 
to it.” 

Glad at having arrived at his own conclusions 
and equally glad that he had seen America for 
himself, he returned home. 

But Douglas was not in the least inclined to let 
it go at that. He accompanied Maurice on his 
return journey to Paris, determined to convince 
him and win the battle, sooner or later. 

In the French capital the already world-famous 
Douglas had the entrée everywhere, and, as it 
happened, his social contacts all favoured the 
project that was just then his pet preoccu- 
pation. 

One day, the distinguished producer M. Dia- 
mant-Berger asked him to lunch. They would be 
alone, they would be able to talk to their hearts’ 
content. Douglas accepted with alacrity. Now 
or never was his chance to propel his French 
colleague and friend towards the screen. 

While they were at table, enjoying a first-rate 
dinner, Douglas, & propos of nothing in particular, 
mentioned that he was surprised that so remarkable 
an artiste as Maurice, whose talent, merit, and 
renown were undeniable, had not yet been roped in 
for the screen. He hinted to M. Diamant-Berger 
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that there was still time to correct the oversight, 
and that whosoever took the initiative would reap 
a phenomenal success. 

M. Diamant-Berger wagged his head and came 
to the same conclusion. In any case, the cinema 
had reached that stage of perfection when it had to 
do more than merely provide nondescript enter- 
tainment for a nondescript few. 

The cinema was on the lookout for new recruits ; 
artistes who had already made their name in this or 
that field were particularly welcome. One had to 
be prepared for all tastes, all eventualities. Those 
who had already created for themselves a following 
in another field were the most sought after. Well, 
who was there more popular, more fashionable at 
that time than Maurice Chevalier? The audiences 
to whom he played adored him, and he loved them 
in return. Everybody knew that. Such was the 
line along which proceeded the conversation 
between Douglas Fairbanks and M. Diamant- 
Berger. 

Before the evening was out M. Berger had 
invited Maurice to join their table. 

They talked about this and they talked about 
that. The Paris stage came up for discussion, so 
did the leading stars, the prevailing vogue in décor. 
Finally the conversation veered round to the 
cinema. 

The producer hazarded his leading question, 
not without some misgiving : 

“Look here, M. Chevalier, why don’t you act 


When Maurice Chevalier visited Luton (where straw hats are 
made) he received a tremendous welcome. (Daily Mirror picture.) 
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for the cinema? I have been told that you have 
been thinking about it, but . . .” 

Maurice replied in terms amounting to this : 

“Quite right. I have been studying the pro- 
position, have made inquiries, but I have come to 
the conclusion that as far as I am concerned the 
cinema can take only a secondary place. If I made 
it my primary concern, where would it lead me to, 
can you tell me that ?”’ he challenged, protruding his 
lower lip. 

“Let's cut it short,” said his host. “Will you 
consent to make your début in Le Mauvais 
Gargon (The Bad Boy)? You won't lose by 
appearing with M. Pierre de Guingand. It is 
a good proposition——” 

“Will I make my début?” flared Maurice. 
“Why, the cinema has known me for years. Doyou 
remember Prince and Max Linder? Well, I 
played with them. I used to turn a few reels just 
for a change from the theatre and to augment my 
income. Moreover, in the Mari Récalcitrant I 
was given the leading part. 

“Of course,” pursued Maurice, calming down, 
“T am talking of some time ago, and I quite realize 
that in the meantime important changes have taken 
place in this new art, that new methods have been 
introduced, that the progress has been such that 
I shall have to re-adapt myself to all these innova- 
tions, and because of that I will accept your 
suggestion that I should ‘make my début’... .” 

However, he looked upon the undertaking 


All sorts and sizes of straw hats were tried on during Chevalier’s 
visit to a Luton straw-hat factory. (Daily Mirvor picture.) 
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without any enthusiasm, as a secondary sort of 
interest. The best way to describe his attitude at 
that time is to say that he allowed them, with a kind 
of indulgent grace, to film him in Le Mauvais 
Garcon. 

In spite of this almost lackadaisical attitude, 
he starred, still under the direction of M. Diamant- 
Berger, in four other films, with co-artistes as illus- 
trious as Martinelli, Pierrette Madd, etc. 

It may be said that Gonzague, one of the most 
ordinary films ever produced, succeeded only 
because Maurice Chevalier played the lead in it. 

Then Jim Borgne Boxer gave him the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his remarkable prowess as a 
boxer. All the films he appeared in were successful 
mainly because of his presence in them. 

In the meantime, he again appeared in revue, 
this time with Jenny Golder as partner, a star of 
tare beauty, who was all the rage just then. 

Of course, the cinema was very interesting and 
all that, but this high-pressure division of his time 
between screen and music-hall had a depressing 
effect on Maurice. No sooner had he finished 
work at the studio than he had to rush to make his 
appearance on the stage. It was too much of a 
good thing ; he decided he could not go on with it. 

Moreover it had become imperative for him to 
change his setting, for the time being, from the 
stage to a nursing-home. Instead of imposing his 
art on others, it had become necessary for the 
surgeon to impose his on him. That war wound 
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was again giving him acute pain, and the appendix 
had to be removed by an immediate operation. 
The surgeon’s knife got busy on him. 

Thanks to his remarkable constitution he quickly 
recovered, and a radiant spring broke over Maurice 
Chevalier’s destiny. 

Douglas Fairbanks, still full of enthusiasm for 
his new find, had never ceased pulling the strings 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The hour was 
fast approaching when Dédé was to be produced in 
New York, after all. 

True, Maurice had recovered, but he had to 
redeem certain promises, fulfil engagements which 
had been postponed because of his illness. 

He still felt rather weak. Perhaps his lowered 
powers of resistance were largely responsible for his 
increased conviction that Dédé would be a hopeless 
flop in New York. It would have been exceedingly 
painful to him to involve the New York producer in 
a loss, and still more painful to let the devoted and 
enthusiastic Douglas down by a failure at his first 
appearance in America. He was far too honest 
and loyal in business matters to hide his true 
thoughts on the subject or to take a merely negative 
attitude to the issue. 

He sent a cable to his New York producer, 
summing up his conclusions and fears. 

But the producer, convinced that he would make 
a success of Maurice, with or without Dédé, replied : 


You must come at all events. 
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He knew full well that the piece without 
Maurice Chevalier was of no use to him or any other 
producer. He also knew that a discouraged 
Maurice Chevalier, physically and morally depleted 
by recent ill-health, would be a flop on Broadway. 
Nevertheless, let him get here, said the astute 
Yankee. 

And once again Maurice set out to cross the 
Atlantic. 

Although on this occasion he took along a 
goodly number of trunks, sufficient to last him 
for a long voyage and a long stay in another 
country, yet the luggage was of modest di- 
mensions, considering his theatrical standing and 
the highly critical and exacting public he was about 
to face. 

During his convalescence Maurice had prepared, 
for his début in New York, a singing turn in which 
French and English were admixed in about equal 
portions. Based on his observations during his 
first visit to the U.S.A., he thought that the 
Americans had a sufficiently broad sense of humour 
to appreciate this combination. 

He had based his conclusions on precedent: 
During his earlier visits to that very same Broadway, 
he had noticed how vastly the Yankees enjoyed 
Iréne Bordoni’s parodies, sung with an undeniably 
Corsican accent. Therefore, why should not he, 
the champion mimic of the theatre, be equally 
successful ? 

And he was. He could have spared himself all 
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his earlier fears and misgivings. The Americans 
simply loved him from the outset. 

Not satisfied with his friend's conquest of 
Broadway, Douglas Fairbanks was pulling harder 
than ever at the shafts of Maurice’s glory-chariot 
in an attempt to draw it towards the blue horizons 
of California. 

To be sure, Maurice Chevalier was doing very 
well in New York, but it was on the coast of the 
Pacific that great films were being made, great 
reputations established, and that is where Douglas 
was determined to entice his French colleague. He 
had to be extremely prudent in his tactics to lure 
the cautious Maurice deeper into the territory of 
the U.S.A. 

Doug took up his position at “Pickfair” near 
Hollywood, several days’ journey from New York. 
His plan was to get his friend to come and stay with 
him. Would he be able to do it? He bombarded 
Maurice, in New York, with a formidable avalanche 
of letters and telegrams, proof of his sincere 
sympathy and interest ; the refrain of each was 
“come on’ 

“Come on where ?” asked Maurice. 

“To Pickfair, of course.’’ 

But “Pickfair” was farther removed from New 
York than Paris from Pontoise. Besides, what was 
he to do there ? 

Douglas Fairbanks’ plan was to let Maurice see 
for himself what strides the film had made and to 
get him cast for a really tempting part. An 
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auspicious opportunity had just presented itself. 
Mary Pickford, whom Maurice had had the honour 
of meeting in Paris, was about to start work on the 
film Rosita. 

Douglas dreamed of his friend becoming Mary’s 
partner in a film that was sure to delight the heart 
of every American spectator. 

If Maurice appeared in Rosita, partnering the 
best-known actress in all America, his reputation 
would be made and he would in one bound achieve 
the pinnacle of film fame. It must be remembered 
that Mary was already the greatest star of her time, 
having earned for herself the nickname of “The 
World's Sweetheart’. 

Maurice thought the proposition over this way 
and that, but refused to allow himself to be rushed 
off his feet at the prospect of stage-embracing the 
artless little blonde with the deliciously lowered 
eyelids, 

Still rather weak after his recent illness and 
exhausted by the efforts of his appearances in New 
York, he did not feel equal to the leading part in a 
sentimental drama. He was afraid he would merely 
create disillusion and prejudice the success of the 
film, and that he would not risk. 

Maurice preferred to return to France. Later 
perhaps, one would see... . The French artiste 
was not yet ready to throw the last dice of his 
career on the shores of the Pacific. 

“For the time being,’ he said to himself, 
“better to remain the singing Chevalier of the 
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stage than to become the doubtful Chevalier of the 
screen.” 

And so he recrossed the ocean, eager to renew 
his friendship with the good old world of the French 
stage, and eager to embrace once again, after a long 
and enforced absence, the charms and attractions 
of Yvonne, now in her twenty-first spring. 


CHAPTER XII 
MAURICE CHEVALIER AND YVONNE VALLEE 


Durinc his sojourn in New York, Yvonne had 
profited by Maurice's absence to perfect herself in 
her art and make herself worthy of being the 
partner of so great an artiste. 

Her career was now assured. She had worked 
hard to develop and improve her voice and to over- 
come her natural timidity. Her evolution was not 
unlike that of Maurice himself, whose satellite she 
was destined to be for some years to come. 

She was convinced that henceforth their names 
would be as inseparable as their hearts. She was 
ready for him. 

Their real career in double harness was about to 
start. 
To begin with, in 1927 they had an engagement 
at the “Empire” in the Avenue Wagram. 

What headway Maurice had made since the 
days when, at the age of thirteen, he had appeared 
at the ‘‘Univers” in that same avenue, earning for 
himself the name of “Midget Dranem” ! 
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But this time it was the “Empire”, a very 
different proposition. 

Their turn was preceded by a one-act play 
entitled Une Féte & la Malmaison. 

There was something picturesque about the 
décor and the general aspect of this establishment. 
The scene alternated between drawing-room and 
stables, and sometimes the two got a little confused. 
Those ladies of another age had forgotten how to 
wear trailing robes. From time to time they flung 
them above their heads, but with a movement so 
quick and clever that the audience could hardly 
glimpse their feet, leave alone their legs, before 
they were down again. The action of the play 
included the joint appearance of Napoleon and 
Josephine, but they were so incongruously por- 
trayed that the one might have been in camp, the 
other at Antilles, for what interest they aroused in 
the audience, who remained as indifferent as a stone 
in a rainstorm, They had come there specially to 
applaud Maurice Chevalier and Yvonne Vallée and 
nothing else. 

At last Maurice appeared and was greeted with 
thunderous applause. He was simply beaming. 
The joy of seeing his old public again, of being 
with Yvonne again, seemed to have restored him to 
full health and his customary verve. 

The orchestra struck up the accompaniment to a 
brand-new number: ‘‘Quand on est deux, c’est pas 
la méme chose” (‘When there are two, it’s no more 
the same’). He opened his arms wide, singing with 
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that entrancing smile, beneath that already classic 
boater. 

This was followed with: “Je glisse, je glisse” 
(“I am gliding, gliding’). 

The public were delighted to see once again 
their old friend, in the same old get-up, with the 
same old gestures. He was there just as they 
wanted him, as they had always known him, as he 
pleased them, as they loved him. 

With ease and grace he glided along his 
flower-strewn path of success, like a volatile 
dream, 

Presently Mademoiselle Vallée appeared on the 
scene. 

Young and radiant, she offered the public a 
talent which had been greatly enhanced and con- 
solidated by the counsel and tuition of her great 
master. 

Together they sang “‘La petite béte qui monter”’ 
(The little beast that climbs”). 

Then there followed some stage patter, just 
nonsense in itself, which was repeated all over 
France because of the inimitable way in which 
they said it. 

Once again in Chevalier’s career, and still more 
so in Yvonne's, stage discipline, mimicry, script, 
and all the other paraphernalia, could not conceal 
the real feelings of the two artistes who had come 
together again after a long separation. There could 
be no question as to what they felt for each other in 
real life. 
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Between the two of them they had held the 
theatre spellbound for a whole hour. 

The “Empire” closed its doors behind a 
delirious crowd. On the pavements, in the motor- 
buses, everywhere everybody whistled or sang: 
“Quand on est deux, c’est pas la méme chose.” 

The two artistes were always the last to leave the 
theatre, always the last because some workmen 
from Ménilmontant or Bellevue, comrades of other 
days, even though that was many years ago, insisted 
on a word with their late mate. Or else solicitous 
women would crowd round, anxious to know 
whether Maurice was really quite well again, while 
Yvonne was busy requisitioning volunteers to 
remove the stacks of flowers which had been sent 
to the two of them. 

Truly, Quand on est deux, c'est pas la méme 
chose ! 

Yvonne felt the truth of that little catchphrase 
more than anyone else. Before then she had been on 
her own and had had to be content with an occasional 
pair of hands giving her a little clap. But now she 
had experienced a great success ; she was well on 
the way to the zenith of her career. 

She was so happy, she hardly knew what 
to do. 

The ovations she received so suddenly carried 
her off her feet and almost submerged her natural 
modesty. She was simply overcome. 

Together they left the theatre. On the pave- 
ment of the Avenue Wagram, they found it difficult 
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to make their way through the lingering crowds 
who had hoped to catch a final glimpse of them. 

From the ‘Empire’ they went on to the 
“Palace”. 

Oh yes, they worked hard in those days, terribly 
hard. 

On that occasion Maurice made his entrée in a 
coloured suit of impeccable cut. He was about to 
treat his audience to a French version of the latest 
English craze: ‘““Yes, we have no bananas today’’. 
He also sang “La Chanson du Rugby” and “T’en 
fais pas pour le chapeau de la gamine”’ (““The Rugby 
song” and ‘Don’t worry about the girl’s hat’), 
etc. 

These songs were just street incidents trans- 
ferred to the stage, complete with words, twists, and 
gestures. That is what made them so successful. 
The market-place and the Champs-Elysées were 
portrayed with equal felicity. Maurice was quite 
as much at home in the one as in the other. By 
inflexion of voice, gesture and deportment he could 
simulate the perfect English gentleman just as 
easily as the rough-and-ready Parisian workman. 

To these he added a charming number with 
Yvonne. It was called “Oh, Madame!” It was 
a dance and song item. They moved in perfect 
rhythm, throwing in a few acrobatic effects, 
enthusing not only the audience but also the 
orchestra. 

Besides, the décor was rich and harmoniously 
planned. The directors had done their best for an 
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audience which did not grudge paying to watch the 
antics of Maurice Chevalier. 

By this time he began to feel that his career had 
taken definite shape, had become stable. His hopes 
and his dreams had come true and he decided that 
he could now afford to consecrate his love for 
Yvonne Vallée with the marriage vow. 

And so, on October 1oth, 1927, they pronounced 
the sacred “yes” before the mayor of Vau- 
cresson. 

They settled down in the outskirts of Paris in a 
small bungalow, or rather a doll’s-house, which 
they christened : Quand on est deux. 

On the lawn of the few square yards which 
surrounded their little home Maurice, when he was 
not at the theatre, indulged his sporting and 
acrobatic inclinations, much to the delight of 
Madame Chevalier. 

When indoors he listened to the news of the 
radio and the latest songs, and when gramophone 
records were given it happened on more than one 
occasion that Maurice was compelled to listen to 
Chevalier. This he did attentively, critically. 
Often, by instinct or reflex, for in time habits be- 
come mechanical, he would begin to sway from his 
hips, stretch his neck or tap his feet in rhythm 
with the record. 

But neither the great event at Vaucresson, nor 
the charms of the bungalow “Quand on est Deux”, 
could interrupt his artistic career. 

No sooner had he installed himself in his new 
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surroundings than he became the rage of the 
“Casino de Paris’. It was autumn, that is to say 
the season of new revues and great spectacles: 
Paris in full swing ; Paris gone crazy ; Paris all 
a-throb. 

He was harassed with rehearsals here, there, 
and everywhere. His theatrical successes made it 
necessary for him to improve his style constantly, 
to introduce innovations into his new turns. This 
he did, never missing an opportunity. 

At the “Casino de Paris’, just as they had done 
at the “Palace” and the “Empire”, Yvonne and 
Maurice distinguished themselves by at least one 
communal number. 

On this occasion they amused their clientéle 
by asking them whether they knew how to 
plant cabbages, a number based on an old 
French nursery rhyme—‘Savez-vous planter les 
choux ?"” 

Maurice was the first to appear on the scene, 
dressed in a Breton hat, with ribbons dangling down 
to his shoulders. Dressed up as a Breton peasant 
he asked the audience naively : “‘Savez-vous planter 
les choux?"” He said this in a way to make them 
feel as if they had never heard of cabbages before, 
leave alone how to plant them ; then Yvonne came 
to the rescue and delivered the audience of their 
embarrassment. 

Then even that great establishment of which 
Maurice had become the rage, when he introduced 
his world-famous song ‘Valentine’, just after his 
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boater and smart smoking-suit had created a new 
fashion, proved too smali for the crowds that 
crushed to see him. 

“Valentine” was imitated by everyone, not only 
in every café concert in Paris but throughout the 
provinces. However, all his imitators made the song 
either too sickly sentimental or else merely irritating. 
Without Maurice’s charm and interpretation it was 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘Valentine’’, as rendered over the 
tadio by Maurice, became popular the world over. 
It had even passed the strict censorship of the 
Escurial at Madrid. King Alfonso XIII had heard 
it and loved it. The operations in Morocco had 
just come to a happy conclusion. The Abd-el- 
Krims and their followers were all in safe keeping 
on some fortified island, leaving the King of Spain 
at liberty to enjoy the enchanting rhythm of the 
popular “Valentine”. He was so entranced by this 
song that he determined to make the personal 
acquaintance of the artiste. He wanted to hear and 
see him in the flesh. In any case, what he had 
done to get him out of that German prison camp 
entitled him to that privilege. 

His Majesty went to Paris, installing himself at 
the Spanish Embassy. There he was immediately 
assailed with affairs of State, international questions, 
customs problems and what not. He waved them 
all aside. 

“No, sefior,” he said, “‘what I have come for is 
‘Valentine’. Please summon Maurice Chevalier 
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to come and see me here, if he will be good enough 
to do so.” 

With a gesture reminiscent of gratitude, the 
King of the music-hall at once conveyed to the 
King of Spain that he would be delighted to attend 
on His Majesty whenever convenient. 

To give the entertainment a French air, Alfonso 
XIII had invited several notable politicians of the 
French Republic. 

Maurice was introduced to the company. 
There were mutual congratulations, the usual 
politeness, followed by the usual small-talk. Ail 
was very free and casy, delightful and charming 
and everybody present could see for themselves 
that the King’s own protruding lower lip could 
easily rival Maurice’s predominant feature, a fact 
which caused no little amusement. 

Then all of a sudden, quite unpremeditated, 
“Valentine” escaped from Chevalier’s vocal chords, 
alert and more enchanting than ever. 

The singer gave full play to his chin and lower 
lip, to the irresistible twinkle in his eye. The 
royal host was delighted with the performance. 
Quite carried away by the entrain of the whole 
thing, he pushed his own lip forward more than 
everand laughed uproariously. He really thoroughly 
enjoyed himself that evening. 

The diplomatic personages present were de- 
lighted with these spontaneous and sincere tokens 
of pleasure. Chevalier was working for the cause 
of diplomacy. Even M. Poincaré laughed heartily. 
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Never before had he been seen in public in stich a 
happy mood, certainly not since the day when he 
had saved the franc from collapse. 


A few days later Maurice repaired to Cannes and 
Nice with Pizella, a colleague of his. 

Between the two of them they ravished all the 
tourists, including the men and women bathers 
who were mainly preoccupicd with tanning their 
skins on the languorous sands of the modish 
beaches. 

Wherever he appeared, the audiences received 
the exponent of ‘“Valentine’’ with rapturous enthu- 
siasm. Always quick in the up-take, he enhanced 
his popularity with his new public by the intro- 
duction of new songs and tunes. 

Whatever he did was enormously successful, 
so he hurried back to Paris to present his new 
numbers on the planks of the great and unrivalled 
“Casino”. 

For the first time he delighted Paris with C'est 
pour vous, mesdames...a parody of a girls’ 
finishing-school. 

The ex-pupil of the board-school in the Passage 
de Ronce gave his ‘‘class’’ the most convincing 
lessons in mischief and naughtiness. The laughter 
he provoked was such that his colleagues on the 
stage all but lost their countenance. The actress 
who played the part of the headmistress became 
simply ill with laughing and had to abandon the 
classroom. 
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He followed this up with Les Acrobates, a hotch- 
potch of foolery performed in eccentric jacket and 
top-hat, which again earned him a goodly round of 
applause. 

He finished with Le Ceeur, which plunged the 
menfolk fathoms deep into sentimentality. 

In his dressing-room the flowers and letters 
were piling up. 

One woman wrote : 


Maurice, I love you because of your charm. You 
are Apollo personified. . . . 


A tailor, anxious to launch a new vogue, asked 
for the ‘‘loan of his shoulders”. 

At the stage door a heterogeneous crowd was 
waiting for him, forming a long queue, which 
comprised representatives of every political shade, 
tailors, salesmen of make-up and what not. Some 
wanted to launch a new fashion, others a new pro- 
duct. Yet another, a reporter, wanted to know 
what Maurice thought of America. The latter 
managed to secure the great artiste’s ear and was 
told ‘‘they are creative, incredibly active ; wonder- 
ful organizers ; pioneers of hygiene, etc. . . .”” 

But Maurice was in a hurry. He had to leave 
shortly for an engagement in London and in the 
meantime was due to attend a farewell supper in 
the company of friends of both sexes. They sang, 
they danced, first on the floor then on the supper- 
tables ; the entertainment finished in a veritable 
pandemonium. 
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It was at the “Casino de Paris” that Maurice 
Chevalier achieved his most formidable successes in 
France. He was then earning the phenomenal 
sum of twenty-five thousand francs a week. 

But meantime, piles of dollars were waiting 
for him. The hour was fast approaching when he 
would no longer be able to resist the combined 
assault of American producers . . . and Destiny. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OFF TO AMERICA ! 


Tr was in May 1928. Maurice had returned from 
London and was again in his dressing-room at the 
“Casino de Paris”. He was busy removing his 
make-up with a large towcl and a few energetic 
movements, when there was a knock at the door. 

“Who's there ?”” 

“Me. The call-boy.” 

“What do you want 2’” 

“There’s a lady and gentleman who want to 
talk to Monsieur Chevalier.” 

“T suppose another deputy,’’ he thought, taking 
the card from the boy’s hand. ‘Unless it be Doug 
and Mary, paying a return visit.” 

Lowering his cyes, he read: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Thalberg.”’ 

“Show them in at once,” he said, not without a 
tremor of agitation. 

A graceful, elegantly dressed woman and a 
dapper, smart gentleman were ushered in. 

Disregarding all formalities, the man came to 
the attack at once : 
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“Beg your pardon, Monsieur Chevalier ; we have 
only just recovered from the spell you have cast 
over us by your performance. We have been 
carried away by your songs, your gestures, your 
ways, the whole thing. We feel certain you would 
be a roaring success on the screen.” 

Without giving Maurice a chance to put in a 
word edgeways, he went on: 

“Look here, Monsieur Chevalier, we know what 
weare talking about. I am producer for one of the 
leading film companies in America, and it is my 
business to discover new talent for my corporation. 
Now, the moment I saw your spontaneous per- 
formance, and the sympathy with which the public 
responded to your acting, I knew that we had found 
what we were looking for. You are just perfect 
for the screen, my lad. Madame thinks so too, 
and Madame is never wrong. She is a film 
actress of universal renown. Why, don't you know 
her ?” 

“T have not the honour,’ stammered Maurice, 
“for the simple reason that I have very little time 
for the cinema. My first interest, my first respon- 
sibility is with the music-hall. Apart from the 
many shows, there are always so many rehearsals— 
it is not easy to satisfy such an exacting public as a 
Parisian music-hal! audience—I am sure you will 
understand, I have very little time to follow up the 
screen successes, however much I would like to. 

“But,” he went on, “although I do not often 
visit the cinema, at least I know the leading stars 
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by name, either through my good friend Douglas 
Fairbanks, or others who keep me informed, but 
I do not remember having heard the name of 
Madame Thalberg.’’ 

“On the screen I am known as Norma Shearer,” 
interposed the lady gently. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Maurice, taken aback. “Of 
course, I know of Norma Shearer very well. What 
a pleasure to meet you !”” 

Presently Mr. Thalberg resumed the conver- 
sation, this time speaking with a solemnity that 
formed a striking contrast to his youthful appear- 
ance; but then—he had come on an important 
business matter. 

“As regards my own firm, I have full powers 
to act on their behalf. Whatever I do will be 
honoured by them. By which I wish to convey 
to you, Monsieur Chevalier, that if my proposition 
to make films for us appeals to you, I shall be only 
too happy to countersign any reasonable contract.” 

Maurice, having by this time arrived at the 
zenith of the theatre world, but only after a bitterly 
hard struggle and many privations, did not quite 
appreciate this rather brusque approach. He 
would have preferred to be asked, invited, rather 
than bullied. After all, he was sure of a good 
income from M. Voltera; indeed, he had not 
asked anybody for anything better. 

Consequently his reactions to the proposition 
were negative, lacking in enthusiasm. 

“At one time,’ he replied, “when I was not as 
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independent as I am now, and when I could not 
afford to offend well-meaning friends, I assisted, on 
their advice, in a certain number of films. But 
I was not at all keen on the work. In fact I found 
it ‘ungrateful’, if you know what I mean, unsuitable 
to my particular genre. I like to be in direct 
contact with my public, to gauge their reactions to 
my singing and my acting. You see, I am‘just as 
fond of my audiences as they are of me. As a 
result of long years of experience, I have learned 
how to hold them . . . but only by confronting 
them in person. On the screen it is all different. 
There is no audience ; I don’t know what is 
happening. Not until some months after can I 
see the result of my work. But on the stage all that 
is spontaneous, immediate. 

“As I said, I have already ‘turned’ films, and 
apart from what I have just explained and which, 
in a way, represents the secret of my success, I have 
a grave doubt as regards my photogenic abilities. 
You see, my talent, such as it be, is essentially of 
the natural variety, and not any amount of dogged 
work could improve it.” 

“Monsieur Chevalier,” replied Mr. Thalberg, 
“believe me, I know what I am talking about. In 
the first place, I feel certain you would be a good 
business proposition. The whole thing is really 
very simple. Will you agree to make a test? 
Just a few feet of film, as a sample? Then we'll 
soon get things fixed up.” 

Tt should be mentioned here that neither of the 
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two short films which Chevalier had made, Le 
Mari Récalcitrant and Le Mauvais Garcon, had 
crossed the Atlantic, for the simple reason that they 
were not worth exporting. Consequently Mr. 
Thalberg knew nothing about them, nor about the 
artiste as far as the screen was concerned. Maurice, 
however, was not interested in all that. The fact 
is, that the time to propose to him the making of 
“tests” had been ill chosen. 

Whenever any of the boys from Ménilmontant, 
whether a mechanic or a carpenter, came to interrupt 
him with, ‘Say, Maurice, buy us a drink?” he 
would say, “All right.” He could not refuse them, 
was only too pleased to be able to treat them, But 
when a “big business’’ man came along trying to 
patronize him, then it was a different matter. Oh 
no, thank you. . .. Nothing doing, 

“Considering my success here,” said Maurice, 
“T have no right--for the sake of my professional 
reputation, which I cannot afford to compromise— 
to expose myself to ‘tests’ which might have dis- 
astrous results on my career should the result be 
negative. 

“Tn other words, Mr. Thalberg, I can only say 
that you must base your appreciation—or other- 
wise—of my talent on the impressions you gathered 
at the performance you watched just now. If that 
is not sufficient for you to form your own opinion 
«.. well, regret... but...” 

“Now, now, Monsieur Chevalier, don’t take it 
like that,” soothed Mr. Thalberg. “It is merely a 
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question of finding out whether the cinema public 
will be able to appreciate your natural gifts, your 
particular talent, in the same way that the theatre 
folk have done.” 

To this Maurice replied: ‘‘Very well, then ; 
you are not in such a great hurry that you must 
have my reply tonight. Give me a few days to 
think things over... .”” 

As a matter of fact, this was no more than his 
polite way of getting rid of the gentleman, for he 
had already made up his mind quite definitely, had 
decided on a categorical refusal. After all, he had 
declined Douglas Fairbanks’ offer to co-star with 
Mary Pickford in Rosita, so why should he submit 
himself to doubtful “tests” for a newcomer of whom 
he knew next to nothing? In Rosita, without any 
preliminary bargaining, he had had the chance, an 
almost certainty, of conquering the screen in one 
fell swoop. In any case, there was plenty of time 
to change his mind. 

The two visitors took their leave. 

When Yvonne Vallée caine to his dressing-room 
shortly afterwards, he told her what had happened, 
adding: ‘You understand, my dear, I don’t see 
why I should sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 
Here, I know where I am ; why should I venture 
into unknown territory?” 

“You are wrong, Maurice,” said Yvonne 
gently. “A test, as such, commits you to nothing. 
A possible refusal to follow up such a test could not 


affect your career in any way. Moreover, these 
MW 
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tests are always made confidentially. Who knows 
what you may have missed by refusing ?” 

“I don’t care !” was his retort. 

“In my opinion the most sensible thing to do 
would be to ask the advice of Doug,” continued 
Yvonne, unperturbed by his truculence. “Why 
not, my dear ?”’ 

Now, Maurice had a great regard for Douglas, 
upon whom he looked as his prime-counsellor, 
whose advice he valued more than any other in the 
world. 

“You are right, Yvonne,” he said. ‘Let him 
arbitrate ; he knows best.” 

Having arrived at this agreement, Monsieur 
and Madame Chevalier left the dressing-room, 

Who is to say whether it was telepathy or coin- 
cidence? ... Anyway, when they arrived home 
a telegram from Douglas awaited them. Feverishly, 
Maurice tore open the envelope, the while guessing 
the contents—and he was right. 

“Arriving in Paris”, cabled Douglas. Once 
again this true friend had gone to the trouble of 
crossing the Atlantic to see the man who had been 
unable to grasp why he should cross the United 
States to visit his friend in Hollywood. 

He will be here in a few days, thought Maurice. 
Tf he hears that I have refused to give Mr. Thalberg 
a chance, he will be frightfully annoyed with me. 
This thought changed Chevalier’s mind, who had a 
wholesome respect for Fairbanks and did not want 
to grieve a friend who had gone to so much trouble 
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in his interests. There was yet time to make the 
tests which Thalberg had proposed. 

So he went to find the great American pro- 
ducer. He had to search high and low before he 
could track him down. When he found him he 
wasted no time on preliminaries. 

“T’ve made up my mind,” he said. ‘I'll make 
that test.’” 

Thus Maurice was filmed in his most character- 
istic turns, his most striking attitudes. 

While the films were being developed, the 
Thalbergs were obliged to pay a rush visit to 
Germany. That gave Maurice the chance to 
scrutinize the films by himself, to criticize his work 
uninfluenced from outside. 

Impartially he analysed his double on the canvas 
and had to come to the conclusion that he was really 
quite remarkable . . . and definitely photogenic. 
Well, well! There was no appreciable difference 
in his work on the screen as compared with his work 
on the stage. Then both Thalberg and Douglas 
had been right ! 

As soon as Fairbanks had disembarked Maurice 
showed him the tests. 

“Haven't I told you all along?” said Douglas. 
“Send that strip of celluloid at once to Thalberg, 
and get busy packing your trunks.” 

The little package was dispatched by registered 
post to Baden-Baden, where Thalberg was staying. 
Tt did not take the latter long to make up his mind 
and send this telegram: “Success assured’’. 
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“That is all very fine,” said Maurice, the astute 
business-man, “‘but it remains to be seen whether 
I can earn as much in America as I am earning 
here.” 

His apprehensions were not unfounded, for the 
monetary offers that followed the telegram from 
Germany fell short by thousands of francs of what 
Chevalier was earning every week in Paris, at the 
“Casino”. 

Douglas Fairbanks was the first to realize that 
Chevalier was now in a very different position than 
when he made him that offer from ‘Pickfair’, 
and also that he was worth more than Thalberg 
was offering him. He also understood that 
if Maurice accepted a lower remuneration in 
America, he would still have to defray, at least 
for some time, most of his expenses in Paris, as 
well as those incurred in Hollywood. Obviously, 
the proposition was impossible. The Paris artiste 
had everything to lose and nothing tangible to 
gain by it. 

Thalberg returned to Hollywood to see what he 
could do. He was successful in obtaining a better 
offer... but still, it was not enough. There 
followed a veritable bombardment of cables, but all 
elementary principles of logic were against Maurice 
leaving the soil of France. 

So he remained in the French capital, more 
convinced than ever that he would never go to 
Hollywood. 

But man proposes, Fate disposes. 


Waiting for ‘‘The Rythm of the Rain Drops”’, one of the song hits 
in ‘The Man from Folies-Bergére.”' (United Artists picture.) 
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It was some time later. Maurice, just returned 
from the stage, was in his dressing-room, getting 
ready for his next turn, when there was a deter- 
mined knock at the door. 

Maurice opened it to a gentleman who intro- 
duced himself as Mr. Jesse Lasky of Paramount 
Film Corporation, 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Chevalier,” he said. 
“T have just admired your turn, every gesture of it, 
and the way you sing. Do you know that you 
would make a grand recruit for the American film 
industry ?” 

“Oh, thanks awiully,” said Maurice. “I have 
been told that before on more than one occasion. 
The matter has been discussed and dismissed. 
I could not accept ; there were insurmountable 
differences.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Mr. Lasky, ‘‘but the 
trade winds have changed their course since then. 
Haven’t you heard, Monsieur Chevalier, that the 
rage is now all for the ‘talkies’? The talking 
film has given the screen not only a new impetus but 
also a fresh angle. Now, that has made it im- 
perative for us to find talent of your particular 
calibre. No doubt about that. The new demand 
makes it possible for us to make our artistes unheard- 
of offers, particularly to stars like you, who know 
English.” 

Mr. Lasky’s blandishments made no more 
impression on Maurice than did Mr. Thalberg’s 
promises or friend Douglas Fairbanks’ exhortations. 


Maurice Chevalier as Paragot in ‘'The Beloved Vagabond’’, 
adapted from the novel by W. J. Locke. (Toeplitz Productions.) 
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“As I have mentioned,” resumed Chevalier, 
“the matter has already been thoroughly discussed, 
and I doubt that your offers could equal what I am 
earning here at the ‘Casino de Paris’, On the other 
hand, I do not wish to appear obstinate or pre- 
judiced. I have a strip of film test which I will 
willingly place at your disposal. You look at 
it quietly and draw your own conclusions. As a 
guideon which to base the result of your conclusions, 
allow me to inform you that I am earning here a 
thousand dollars per week, in an engagement which 
offers absolute security.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Lasky, “but it will take more 
than that to put me off. When do we meet next ?” 

The last few remarks were made to the accom- 
paniment of a clamorous noise drifting in from 
the auditorium, where an impatient public were 
clapping their hands, stamping their feet, and 
shouting, “Come on, Maurice !’’ They were extra- 
ordinarily impatient for sight of their favourite 
actor. Had they a presentiment that they were 
shortly to lose him ? 

No matter what it was all about, the hour had 
struck. It was time for him to go on again, 

Maurice snatched his boater and raising it in 
salute called back: ‘See you later !’’ 

The two separated, one dashing for the stage, 
the other wending his way back to the auditorium. 

Meantime, Maurice had sent a messenger for 
that precious strip of test film. 

As soon as the show was over Lasky returned to 
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Chevalier’s dressing-room, more convinced than 
ever that he had made a great discovery. Maurice 
had arrived there before him, and holding out the 
strip of celluloid which had arrived in the mean- 
time, he said: “There you are !”’ 

Mr. Lasky was amused. “You are pretty 
prompt in business matters,”’ he remarked. “‘Must 
be due to your contact with Americans. And you 
mark my words, you will become more and more 
American, unless I am greatly mistaken . . . and 
I don’t think I am.” 

Mr. Lasky held the strip of film up against the 
light and scrutinized it closely. With swift and 
practised judgment he decided that Maurice on the 
film was every bit as attractive as Maurice on the stage. 

“T knew it!” he cried. “I knew it! Quick! 
Let’s get things fixed up. I must get back to the 
States. I can make you an offer far surpassing 
any you have ever had. I have full powers on 
behalf of Paramount. Sign right here.” 

Maurice gave his orders. Ink and champagne 
were brought simultaneously. The contract was 
signed and countersigned. Maurice and Para- 
mount had become allies. Yvonne came in just 
then and the three of them clinked their glasses and 
drank to the success of the new enterprise. They 
all felt that Chevalier’s star was now truly in the 
ascendant, but this time its course was set... 
Westward Ho! 

On the following day the news spread all over 
Paris. 
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The habitués of the music-hall point blank 
refused to believe it. Old and young were terribly 
upset. “He couldn't abandon us like that !” they 
said. “How mean of him!” 

So the “Casino de Paris’ was no longer to be 
the scene of those dumb little romances which had 
been part and parcel of the “‘star’s’” every appear- 
ance ? 

The ladies were all a-flutter. ‘‘Now, that isn’t 
nice of Maurice,” was the general comment. The 
more daring amongst them got hold of Yvonne and 
implored her: ‘‘Don’t let him do it!... Oh, 
those wretched Americans with their dollars !’" 

But certain factions of the theatre who had been 
exasperated for a long time by Maurice’s pheno- 
menal success, found in this new turn of affairs a 
welcome opportunity for revenge. Songs throwing 
aspersions on his loyalty were composed against 
him and sung in third-rate cafés concerts. 

Though he was a little hurt at the misunder- 
standing, yet he tried to live up to his motto, Dans 
la vie, faut pas s'en faire. He packed his trunks, 
settled his affairs, and said, ‘‘Me for America !” 

In vain did M. Voltera make a last attempt to 
change his mind : 

“Look here, Maurice, you must be mad !"” 

The next day all Paris had to believe that 
Chevalier’s decision was irrevocable. And then it 
began to pour adverse criticisms; some were 
nothing short of venomous. There were those who 
pretended that it was a “good riddance to bad 
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rubbish” as far as France was concerned. Those 
less spiteful maintained that the talking film was 
merely an experiment, a very doubtful experiment 
at that, likely to be abandoned for a return to 
direct personal appearance on the stage. Maurice, 
so they said, would not be able to get consecutive, 
remunerative engagements. 

Yet others said: “If Maurice chooses to dis- 
appear from the music-halls where he managed to 
give us a few moments of oblivion, we are not 
likely to meet him again on the screen—Charlot 
may have succeeded, but he was the exception to 
prove the rule. We are heading for a return to the 
classic style, the stage, true French comedy,” and 
so on and so forth. 

Disregarding all these and many other vitu- 
perations, on October 12, 1928, Maurice Chevalier 
embarked on the Ile de France for America, there 
to become the ‘‘Universal Actor’’. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


So Douglas Fairbanks had been right after all. 

Maurice Chevalier, the conqueror, left his 
native soil with that smile on his lips which was 
henceforth to enchant not only America but the 
whole world, in view of a new, tremendous 
adventure. 

All the same, the ex-apprentice-acrobat did 
feel a little apprehensive lest he had burned the 
boats behind him too drastically. 

But why worry? He had reliable friends across 
the water, especially Douglas Fairbanks. Meantime, 
Adolphe Menjou’s interest had also been aroused 
in him. Shrewd observer that he was, he felt 
certain of Maurice’s success, because of his dancing, 
the knack he had of making himself liked, his 
grace of movement, his self-mastery, in fact because 
of everything that made up the sum total of 
Chevalier’s personality. 

Meantime the screws of the Ile de France 
churned a watery passage to that new world in 
which the French artiste was yet to play his most 
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He profited by the sea voyage to have a rest and 
think things over. 

“Bah !’ he said to himself. “The cinema is 
very much like the theatre . . . especially as I am 
photogenic. It is acting and nothing else... . 
In the name of all the experience I have had, surely 
T have a right to seek fresh fields of expression ? 
In the long run it is always the same formula: 
study your part well, assimilate it, and then render 
it to the best of your—i.e. my—ability. Well, 
I never do less. No fooling where work is con- 
cerned. In this life, never worry. Well, I’m not 
worrying. I won't worry !”” 

At last they arrived, he and Yvonne. Ques- 
tioningly he looked up at those skyscrapers whose 
acquaintance he had made before. 

They put up at the Ambassadors, where Mr. 
Jesse Lasky, who had left Paris some time before 
them, called on them. 

Maurice was asked to a party at the Ritz, where 
a veritable galaxy of famous cinema folk was 
eagerly waiting to make the acquaintance of the 
great French artiste of whom they had heard so 
much, 

Presently, at that very Ritz, wreathed in his 
inimitable smile, he tripped and sang his way to the 
heart of everyone present with the ever-conquering 
‘Valentine’, He followed this up with a number in 
English. The audience’s smiles turned into hearty 
laughter. Yvonne was in the seventh heaven. 

He was judged, classified, appreciated. There 
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was no doubt that America would like Maurice 
Chevalier. 

On the following day, when Maurice thought 
he would be off to Hollywood, Mr. Lasky told him 
quite a propos of nothing that he wanted him first 
to make a short film in New York. That, he 
explained, would serve the double purpose of 
getting him used to the new medium, and at the 
same time introduce him to his future public. 

Maurice, curiously enough, raised no objections 
and the result was A Sunday in New York. 

This short silent film he made in the company 
of carefully chosen artistes. 

It was as well that he should have this pre- 
liminary canter, for at first he was staggered by the 
range of cameras in an American studio. If it had 
not been for the encouraging smiles of the chorus 
girls, he would have felt as he did at the age of 
twelve, when he made his début at the music-hall 
of the “Trois Lions”. 

He was fully aware that he was about to start 
again at the beginning and acquire a completely new 
art, that he would have to develop a completely 
new style, played in a completely new setting. 

How different it all was! Maurice had been 
used to reacting to the immediate impression made. 
All his successes hitherto had depended on that 
telepathic something which existed between him 
and his audiences. But now he found himself 
before a camera which registers everything, the 
good points and the bad. 
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At the theatre he could correct a faux-pas by a 
little impromptu patter, or by changing his tactics ; 
he was fox-trotting to his own sweet tune, as it 
were. But before the unflinching eye of the 
camera Maurice was playing to the void. The few 
people that were present were so absorbed in their 
own particular job that they had no time to watch 
Maurice, leave alone laugh at his antics. Instead 
of the tumult of an applauding throng, clapping 
their hands and stamping their feet, shouting 
“Encore !” there was just one dismal voice, which in 
curt monosyllable said, “Cut.” This man seemed 
to be the only one who had anything to say in the 
matter, and he seemed to give his verdict on the 
spur of the moment. But who was there to 
guarantee that that verdict would be corroborated 
by the public ? 

That was a point which could not be decided 
until some time later. 

This rather tedious preliminary experiment, 
although accomplished in relatively short time, did 
not prevent him from roaming through New York, 
with Yvonne at his side, studying American customs 
and manners. 

The Press had given them a wonderful welcome. 
Their names were already household words. All 
America was agog to get a glimpse of Maurice's 
famous smile. 

When they arrived in Hollywood a few days 
later, all starland had forgathered to give them a 
worthy welcome. Maurice was quick to realize 
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that this altogether charming demonstration would 
help him a lot in taking root, would make his task 
easier. 

Douglas Fairbanks was easily the happiest man 
present, for he felt like one who had just won an 
almost unachievable contest. Henceforth, since 
their tastes were exactly the same, they would be 
able to work together, talk and play games together. 

Maurice and Yvonne were taken for excursions ; 
everybody was anxious to show them the neigh- 
bourhood, the illustrious city itself, the beach of 
St. Monica, the Californian sea and all the other 
attractions within the reach of a powerful motor- 
car. They were having a grand time. 

But a few French journalists, egged on by 
curiosity and a thirst for copy, had followed him. 
In hisincorrigible artlessness he told them how much 
he loved the Americans and especially his two best 
friends, Mary and Douglas, who were no less 
charming off the screen than they were on it. 
Maurice felt that he could centralize, metamor- 
phize on them all the affection he had ever ex- 
perienced for friends known and unknown. 

At Pasadena, sandwiched between two songs, 
he had the good fortune of meeting Kid Francis, 
then challenger of the world championship. 

But the hour of work was approaching. At 
Hollywood the directors were getting restive. 
Times in the cinema world were critical. The 
talking film was steadily gaining ground. Something 
had to be done about it. 
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From a professional point of view Maurice 
found himself exactly at the same level as so many 
other artistes. The whole thing was new to 
him, they were all infants playing at a new 
game. 

It had already been decided that Chevalier 
should make his first appearance in a silent film, 
with Dita Parlo as his partner. Owing to the fact 
that the talking film preoccupied everybody’s mind, 
the preview of this film aroused little interest. 
Dita fled to Europe, where she made a reputation 
in quite different channels. Maurice stood his 
ground. 

To cut it short, in December, a few weeks after 
his arrival, he was busy on his first talkie, The Innocents 
of Paris, Here was a story that was as natural to 
him as his own skin. He revelled in it and rendered 
it with all the artistry of which he was capable. 
Alas, that this, his first chance in America, should 
have been marred by the sad event of his beloved 
mother’s death. Knowing that it was useless to 
try to reach Paris in time for the funeral, he went 
on with his work, bravely mustering his best pro- 
fessional smile while his heart was breaking. 

This sad event silenced, at least for the time 
being, some of his critics in France who have never 
forgiven him for exchanging Paris for Hollywood. 
On one point they were all agreed : it was terribly 
sad that this wonderful mother of Ménilmontant 
should not have been spared to see her favourite, 
Maurice, at the pinnacle of his fame and fortune. 
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As far as his own professional advancement was 
concerned, the Hollywood directors, to their own 
regret, could not offer him the sort of début they 
had hoped for. They were confronted at one and 
the same time with the problem of launching 
Maurice and the talking film simultaneously. What 
with one risk and another, they could not afford a 
first-rate scenario, nor any superlative stage effects, 
which would have cost untold money. 

As far as those who knew how to gauge these 
things could tell, Maurice’s new venture would be a 
success, He was already a postcard rage. Pictures 
of him in all his guises, including the eccentric 
comedian and the dinner-jacketed gentleman, were 
selling by the thousand. That was a good portent. 
Nevertheless, it remained to be scen what impres- 
sion the new film would make, It was a fateful 
experiment which could only have one of two con- 
sequences—either make or mar hina. 

Tt was in New York that Chevalier had his 
nerve-racking first opportunity of seeing and 
hearing for himself the result of his latest effort. 
Of course, Yvonne was with him. 

Discreetly and incognito they slipped into the 
hall where The Innocents of Paris was being shown 
and unobtrusively took their seats somewhere in the 
centre. They were fully alive to the fact that if 
their respective performances (Yvonne had a part in 
the film) were greeted with the slightest signs of 
derision on the part of the audience, they were done 
for; that if they were greeted even with moderate 
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acclamation, seeing that it was their first picture, 
that they were made. 

This time Maurice would not be able to leap on 
to the stage and justify or make good any weak link 
in his performance by glossing it over with one of 
his masterly impromptu drolleries. This time 
he would have to sit still as one of the audience and 
await their verdict, which would be irrevocable. 

Would he be there to witness his repudiation, 
or was he about to be acclaimed the idol of America, 
of all the world? Such were the issues about to be 
decided as he sat in the stalls with his wife, his new 
partner. 

Yvonne, too, was in a state of terrific anxiety. 
Cold sweat pearled on both their foreheads. By 
means of silent handclasps they told each other of 
their fears and their hopes. 

At last, unable to contain herself any longer, 
Yvonne said : 

“Well, if we have got to go back to Paris, back 
to Paris we go; there are plenty of boards left 
there to give your talent a chance.... Oh, 
what an ordeal! ... For heaven's sake, Maurice, 
don’t worry !”” 

At long last there was the rustling of curtains. 
Then the screen was illuminated, displaying the 
title followed immediately by a close-up of Maurice’s 
shadow self. 

He straightened himself and analysed his double 
with scrupulous impartiality, not to say severity. 


His counterfeit moved across the screen, sang, 
N 
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danced, emphasized the action with inimitable 
gestures. Really, it was not at all bad. He 
experienced even some sort of sympathy for 
the not exactly handsome but agile figure on the 
canvas. 

Not a sound anywhere—yet, somehow there was 
something encouraging in this silence. Suddenly, 
only a few seats away from where he sat, he heard a 
man, who seemed to him to represent the opinion 
of all the audience, mumble: ‘Don’t think much 
of that...” 

“Yvonne, we are done for,” whispered Maurice 
to his companion. They gasped and perspired 
more than ever. 

But if the Maurice Chevalier in the audience felt 
discouraged, his counterpart on the screen con- 
tinued his part gaily, without caring two hoots for 
anybody’s opinion. Chevalier in the stalls could 
not do anything to check Maurice on the screen, 
who went on and on making faces, elongating his 
neck, twisting his body, pulling his headgear over 
one ear and singing, Dites moi, ma mere (Tell me, 
Mother). 

Suddenly there was a burst of applause. The 
man who only a few minutes previously had said 
that he did not think much of that, was the first to 
stir his hands, shouting at the top of his voice: 
“Good! Great! Fine!” 

The applause increased in fervour, became 
more and more insistent. That audience de- 
cided Maurice Chevalier’s success on the screen. 
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There could be no doubt he had conquered 
America, had won the sympathy of the American 
public. 

As soon as the show was over, his friends 
rallied round him and confirmed the same im- 
pression. The Press that followed was simply 
wonderful, and public opinion the world over con- 
firmed the American verdict. 

But in Paris—perhaps rather naturally—the 
film was not thought much of. The general 
consensus in his native city was that Chevalier 
should never have embarked on such a pre- 
posterous adventure. The kindliest amongst his 
critics there suggested that he had merely made a 
youthful error of judgment. ‘Don't worry,” they 
said, “he’ll soon be back here.” “The cinema is not 
his medium.” “The background does not suit 
him.” ‘The story is right down ridiculous,” and 
so on. 

However, all these vague criticisms made not 
the Jeast impression on the American public, and 
certainly none on the directors of the American 
film industry. The Chevaliers could well afford to 
disregard them altogether. They were spending 
happy days at “Pickfair”, inundated with con- 
gratulations and compliments. 

Maurice did not know what to make of it all. 
He was under no misapprehension with regard to 
the merit of the film. The Innocents of Paris 
was neither more nor less than a slice of Paris 
life translated into American by Maurice’s own 
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particular genius. He had simply flung on the 
screen the everyday life of a typical Parisian 
suburb, interpreted by an Americanized Chevalier, 
imitating the old Maurice. 

Scores of French artistes had already crossed 
the Atlantic, but so far not one amongst them had 
thought of tackling the adventure in the American 
style. 

Maurice Chevalier took the risk of presenting 
himself en apache, dishevelled, with skeins of hair 
falling over his eyes, hands thrust deep into 
pockets. There can be little doubt that his success 
lay in presenting a fundamentally French character 
in American style. That was an innovation. 

He was obviously cut out for the talking film. 
The Innocents of Paris was full of promise. 

The new star had won his spurs. His first 
film made in America was a revelation to the 
whole world. 

The course of events proved Mr. Lasky to have 
been right ; Paramount would never have cause 
to regret their new acquisition. 

To get over the emotional stress and strain of 
recent months, the Chevaliers made a Canadian 
tour and also visited Atlantic City. 

Maurice had become inspired by that balmy 
atmosphere, those deep-blue skies. He revelled 
in it all, absorbed ali the joy and gusto of the 
experience, to redistribute it presently to the world 
at large. 

While he was enjoying his well-earned holiday, 
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preparations for his next film proceeded apace in 
Hollywood. In his next film Maurice was to be 
given the chance to rectify what faults there were in 
his earlier venture and to enhance his performance 
by what recent experience had taught him. 

In the production of Love Parade great demands 
were made upon his mastery and ingenuity. There 
was nothing particularly French about this piece, 
at least not in its original form, since it was based on 
the Prince Consort, a Ruritanian comedy by Leon 
Xanof. 

Nevertheless, this film was to consolidate 
Chevalier’s admission to stardom. 

Certainly, Prince Consort at one time had been 
the rage of Paris. The story was artless enough. 
A handsome military attaché of the kingdom of 
Sylvania, on a mission in France, is the primary 
object of his Queen's solicitude. She falls in love 
with him and marries him. This event auto- 
matically entitles him to the position and privileges 
of Prince Consort, 

The whole thing is a comedy rather than a 
burlesque. The story, interspersed with delightful 
irony, lent itself admirably to the screen. Ernest 
Lubitsch, that past-master of screen production, 
directed the picture superbly. With the help of 
Maurice’s special gifts, he cunningly contrived 
essentially French effects in the midst of Holly- 
wood. That the venture entailed the fabulous 
expenditure of nine hundred thousand dollars was a 
mere detail. 
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In the role of the Prince Consort, Maurice 
triumphed as an actor, a smart officer, and a first- 
rate dancer. 

The qualities he had displayed in The Innocents of 
Paris had attracted attention in the highest quarters 
in Hollywood. They would know how to use to 
best advantage that lad from Ménilmontant. They 
would make a light comedian of him, a musical- 
comedy star. 

They stripped him of his boater and his dinner- 
jacket, just as he himself had, not so very long ago, 
stripped himself of the blouse and too-long trousers 
of Carlos. 

And so we meet him next in uniform, smart, 
svelte, confronted with the problem of seducing a 
queen... . But what was that to him? 

By this time he was equal to playing any 
part. 

Moreover, his entirely French manner in render- 
ing his singing numbers did not by any means dis- 
please the Americans. His irresistible smile, his 
happy-go-lucky ways, beguiled them just as they 
used to beguile the Parisians. His mimicry, the 
play of his famous lower lip, the twinkle in his eyes, 
all helped to distend their features into indelible 
smiles. 

He had left the French music-hall to conquer the 
world by means of the screen. He had set out 
across the Atlantic to conquer the American girls, 
just as he had conquered the midinettes. 

Anxious to make a success of him and at the 
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same time create something harmonious, Paramount 
lent him the support of artistes of renown. 

In the Love Parade, Jeannette MacDonald, as the 
Queen of Sylvania, was his partner. She was 
truly a charming person, always ready to delight 
anybody with her dimpled smile and endearing 
ways, provided it not be a too inquisitive journalist. 
She had no use for them. She did her best to 
carry Maurice along with her to the highest 
pinnacles of stardom, for she was the idol of the 
American public ever since she had conquered 
Broadway with her famous songs. 

The way she embraced Maurice, so gracefully, 
chastely, and with restraint, had a tremendous 
effect on the audiences, and so did her manner of 
offering her innocent lips to her partner after he had 
avowed his love. 

Together they sang ‘Love Parade’’ and “Any- 
thing to please, Queen’. Then Maurice had his 
solo numbers: ‘‘My dream lover’; “Let’s be 
common” ; ‘‘Nobody’s using it now’, while ‘Paris 
stays the same” was to be, at least for the time being, 
his last farewell to the capital of France. 

A French edition of the film was made, proving 
that Paramount were anxious to afford Maurice’s 
compatriots the further enjoyment of his talents. 
Henri Bataille, the song-writer, specially travelled 
all the way to Hollywood to write songs for the great 
artiste as he had done in France. 

It should be made quite clear that the con- 
gratulations and appreciations with which the new 
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arrival was inundated were not confined to film 
directors and connoisseurs—they came from the 
heart of the public in general and were demon- 
strated with an enthusiasm which predicted a 
career as phenomenal as that of Douglas Fairbanks 
himself. 

In the Love Parade Maurice Chevalier made a 
conquest not only of the Queen of Sylvania but 
also of thousands of women fans who would have 
been only too happy to exchange places with the 
screen queen. 

With this film Maurice Chevalier had established 
his” position as one of the outstanding stars of the 
film world. 


CHAPTER XV 
IN FRANCE 


Two films, made within eleven months, had 
sufficed to cover Maurice with glory. 

Love Parade had hardly finished its run in 
America when he returned to France, travelling 
by the same boat that had brought him to America, 
the Ile de France, for which he had a particular 
affection, perhaps because it bore the name of his 
beloved native land. 

On August 26, 1929, he arrived at Havre. 

He greeted his compatriots with the same old 
smile, the jaunty boater, and the adventurous air of 
something accomplished, something done. 

An enormous crowd was awaiting him. 

While the anchors were being lowered, they 
shouted: “Maurice! Maurice !”” 

Smiling as of yore, he appeared on deck to 
greet them, opening his arms wide, demonstrating 
his readiness to embrace the whole world. In his 
hand he held a just-opened letter. It was the sort 
of letter which one always opens feverishly under 
similar circumstances, a letter which says, “‘Welcome 
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home’’, and gives the news of what has happened 
meantime. 

Displaying his set of thoroughly healthy teeth, 
he kept on smiling, looking fresh and pink, a credit 
to the American climate. 

All of them were anxious to make sure that their 
Maurice had not changed, that a few months in 
America had not altered their beloved vagabond 
artiste. 

“Maurice! Maurice!’ they cried again and 
again. The word leapt from mouth to mouth, 
electrifying the bystanders, while the adjacent 
telephone and telegraph establishments were in a 
state of chaos. 

In spite of all the excitement around him, 
Maurice did not omit to transmit a certain tele- 
gram to Paris, saying: “Yvonne and I are looking 
forward to seeing you all.” 

Meantime Madame Chevalier, charming and 
pretty as always, made her appearance, smiling 
instinctively and happily. 

She seemed to be drenched in conjugal bliss, 
gloriously happy that it should have been her lot to 
idealize love for Maurice on foreign soil. All those 
present were convinced that this fortunate couple 
had everything in common, were predestined 
affinities. 

As in Havre, so in Paris, only more so. Long 
before the boat-train was due, a dense crowd had 
assembled at the Gare St. Lazare. There were all 
the gigolos and gigolettes of Ménilmontant, all the 
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soubrettes and the midinettes, all the young and old 
women of the world—in brief, everybody in Paris 
who was fond of love and laughter. All these 
people were anxious to catch a glimpse of that 
radiant smile which they had not seen for a whole 
twelve-month ; all were ready to shed tears of joy 
at seeing him again. 

When Yvonne and Maurice arrived, they were 
confronted by a solid wall of humanity. ‘Maurice ! 
Maurice!” they shouted. Hands were stretched 
out ; everyone had a friendly greeting to offer. 
It was a veritable blockade, and some of those who 
had been invited by privilege to meet him could 
hardly get near. There were kisses, embracings, 
a seizing of arms and a tugging of sleeves. The 
two travellers were so hemmed in they could hardly 
budge. 

Of course, they were interviewed. Maurice 
summed up his impressions in a few words. What 
he had to say was quickly said, brief, to the point, 
and for all the world to know. 

His impressions of America? Excellent. The 
Americans were an amazing people. They re- 
cognized and appreciated the efforts of those who 
work, 

His ambition? To see all his old friends again ; 
visit Ménilmontant, Cannes, la Bocca, where he had 
bought some property. 

Hisplans? To return to America and make more 
films ; climb higher and higher. . . . 

Yvonne smiled her acquiescence. Their motor- 
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car, which they managed to reach at last, klaxoned 
and with great difficulty ploughed its way out of the 
throng. 

The crowd dispersed, pleased, reassured, 
happy. 

Everybody had something to tell. Some re- 
membered this incident, others that little story 
recalling one or other of the actor’s successes. 
Whatever they had to say was in his favour, 
concerned his successes, his attractions, his 
future. 

But although such a crowd had forgathered to 
welcome, and deservedly so, one of their countrymen 
who had made good, they represented only com- 
paratively few ; the vast majority of Parisians had 
remained at home, refusing to stir their limbs. The 
majority were still hurt and annoyed that he 
should have forsaken them and Paris for Hollywood. 
It was not their fault that they could not under- 
stand that the screen was part and parcel of 
Maurice’s destiny. They had known him and 
loved him and appreciated him as the café concert 
singer, the music-hall artiste, and they had wanted 
him to remain for them what he was when they 
first met him. But there were worse types of 
absentees : they were those who were jealous of his 
success, and those lurking in the shadows, eager to 
spread calumny about an illustrious person. As 
a matter of fact, Chevalier found himself in an 
extremely difficult position. 

To his dismay he had to discover that he had lost 
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popularity in France in inverse ratio to that he had 
gained in America. That realization hurt him 
terribly, for he loved France and the French, and 
he wanted to be loved by them. 

During his absence a considerable proportion 
of the Press had accused him of having succumbed 
to the lure of the dollar . . . of having forsaken 
his country. ... He was even accused of in- 
gratitude. 

Let us put the problem this way to those who 
made these exaggerated statements: Is there a 
Frenchman in the whole of France who would 
refuse to embark in a comfortable liner or a 
luxurious aeroplane, willing to sacrifice his habits, 
his home, his daily life, including his customary 
glass of wine, if he were offered, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a job worth ten times as much as the 
one he is holding in France? 

The answer is no doubt in the negative, but that 
did not prevent a certain section of the French 
public pretending that the thousand dollars a week 
which he earned at the ‘‘Casino de Paris” should 
have spelt good and plenty for Maurice. Next they 
accused him of avarice. They went even further 
than that. Subtly they indicated that France was 
represented in the United States by two clowns 
... who was the second? ... And so on. 
There was no end to the misunderstandings and 
insults that beset his ears on his first return to 
his country. 

Maurice was back in France. In a film which 
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he was then making for Paramount he had to 
embrace a wall of Ménilmontant with open arms. 
He made that gesture sincerely, wholeheartedly, 
but it was not sufficient to recapture the general 
admiration of Paris. 

He went to sing at the ““Chatelet”’ (a very select 
music-hall), but his reception was lukewarm. 

It might be inserted here that the Parisians are 
a curious public. They expect you to stick to 
them just because they are Parisians and, above all, 
because they were the first to acclaim you. They 
could not forgive him his peregrinations abroad 
even though they were fully aware that honest 
nostalgia had brought him back to his native 
land. 

From the moment of his return and for a long 
time after, the papers, at least certain papers, never 
tired of jokes made at his expense. 

One journalist in particular excelled in com- 
posing allusive rhymes against Maurice. Of course, 
he could not resist dragging Mistinguett into it, 
referring to the many staircases she had crept down 
when the lights were out. 

As everybody knows, Mistinguett had had her 
ups and downs, but in spite of the downs, she had 
climbed the ladder of fame very high, even after 
her ardent affair with Maurice. There is plenty 
of proof to justify this statement. 

Anyway, after the death of Réjane, that great 
actress second only to Sarah Bernhardt, Mis- 
tinguett was chosen to take her part in Madame 
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Sans Géne at the “Porte St. Martin”, the leading 
theatre of Paris. 

In 1925 she enhanced her reputation by appear- 
ing at the ‘‘Moulin Rouge”. 

In vain did they try to oust her by substituting 
a certain actress whose name has in the meantime 
become a household word in more than one con- 
tinent. The lady in question was called in to 
replace Mistinguett during an enforced absence, 
and there were some who hoped that she would 
displace and replace her for good. But they were 
mistaken. Before long, Mistinguett was able to 
resume not only her part but also her indisputable 
vogue. 

There were those who maintained that the other 
actress had been forced to capitulate by fearsome 
threats. A story was going around telling how dur- 
ing the early hours of one fine morning a ladder had 
been placed against the wall of the actress's villa 
in the suburbs where she lived and that revolver 
shots had been trained on her bedroom . . . but 
obvious care had been taken that she should not be 
hit. 

Who had discharged these shots?—that was 
the question. ... There were plenty of rumours 
of an exasperated rival, of revenge and whatnot. 

The directors of the “Moulin Rouge’’ dealt with 
the whole affair by ignoring it completely. They 
were fully alive to the fact that, professionally, 
Mistinguett was unattackable and that therefore her 
enemies had to resort to nefarious attacks on her 
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reputation in private life. They were all fully 
aware of her real feelings for Maurice. They knew 
quite well what she still felt for him in her inner- 
most heart. They knew she was constantly dream- 
ing of reviving in him those tender feelings she had 
been so successful in rousing before. They knew 
that she was anxious to resume a friendship which 
had suffered an unaccountable lapse. 

Never did she lose an opportunity to inquire 
after his health. A propos of which the following 
fact may be quoted. A mutual friend happened to 
say to Mistinguett : 

“Miss . . . I had Junch with Maurice the other 
day... .” 

Mistinguett, all at once electrified, replied 
eagerly, before she knew what she was saying : 

“Pardon me, what did he eat? Oh, it is no 
business of mine, but I just wanted to know 
whether he still enjoys those dishes he used to 
love so much when he dined with me some- 
times. . . .” 

The friend was rather surprised at this remark— 
who would not be? Noticing his perplexity, 
Mistinguett hastened to add: 

“Please do not misunderstand me. I only 
meant to say that at one time I had a most re- 
markable cook who knew exactly what Maurice liked 
and what was good for him.” 

That particular conversation was closed with a 
deep, deep sigh on her part. 

From another source it is reported that in 1919 
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Maurice had decided that he must finish with 
Mistinguett once and for all. To do so, he had to 
find a fresh apartment which should fill all his 
personal needs. Considering the times, that meant 
paying a pretty price. In consequence of the War 
rents had gone up enormously. Accommodation 
was hard to find and, therefore, very dear. At the 
Avenue de Chatillon, Maurice thought he had 
found something that would fill his bill and suit 
his taste and requirements. 

“How much ?” he asked of the caretaker. 

“Twelve thousand francs,” was the reply. 

To justify the enormity of her demand, the 
housekeeper began to enumerate all the advantages 
available to her tenants. 

“Twelve thousand francs,” repeated Maurice, 
stupefied, tearing his hair, ‘twelve thousand francs, 
you say. Really——” 

“Allow me to point out to you, sir,” replied the 
housekeeper majestically, arms akimbo, ‘that 
includes your food.” That made a difference, of 
course, only what difference Maurice could not tell 
until he had tasted the food. 

In his memoirs the artiste Mayol, who has been 
mentioned before in this volume, also touched on 
this subject, but he was far kinder in his remarks, 
merely recalling anecdotes of long ago. 

Mistinguett [he says] won't mind, I feel certain. 
She has sufficiently arrived not to need to worry about 
these retrospective revelations, and if it should bring her 


a little more belated publicity, that won't anger her either. 
0 
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In 1913 she found herself in the position of having to 
make good for two rather sterile productions. Maurice, 
on the other hand, was then engaged at the “Cigale”; that 
was during the last phase of his friendship with Mistinguett. 
All this is old history and there is no harm done in recount- 
ing it. 

Yvonne Vallée need not mind either, since she has 
acquired legal rights of possession meantime, I should 
also mention that just at that time my friend Maurice was 
rummaging heaven and earth for a “hit” to incorporate 
in the Revue of De Gorsse et Nanteuil. You may think that 
all this has nothing to do with what we are talking about, 
but you will see that it all hangs together. 


In another paper the following incident was 
recorded ; 


After his marriage to Yvonne, Maurice lived a most 
orderly life and did nothing without first consulting his 
wife. He neither undertook nor endorsed any respon- 
sibility without the advice of his charming companion. 

One day a messenger carrying a parcel called at the 
conjugal domicile and rang the bell. Maurice ran to open 
the door. 

“Does Mademoiselle Vallée live here ?’’ asked the 
messenger. 

“She does,” said Maurice, taking the parcel. 
“Thanks,”” 

“Begging your pardon,” remonstrated the messenger. 
“There is fifteen francs to pay. Excuse me, sir, but 
I can’t leave the parcel without payment against 
invoice.” 

Upon which Maurice replied : 

“Sorry, but Ican’t pay. You will have to call again. 
Mademoiselle Vallée is out. You will have to explain the 
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matter to her when she returns. Moreover,” he added, 
handing back the parcel, “she has not left any instructions.” 

“Evidently,” murmured the messenger, without dis- 
guising his annoyance at having had to climb four flights 
of stairs for nothing. 


There were others who—forgetting that Maurice 
had better cause for understanding the value of 
money than most folk, and that he had acquired a 
certain sense of economy in a pretty hard school— 
never tired of making him out to be parsimonious. 

It is said that one day someone remarked to 
Rip, the most stinging of Parisian wits: “Maurice 
has some second-hand talent for sale!” 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied Rip. “If that 
could be done he would have sold out long ago.” 

Here is another of the stories concerning Maurice 
that went the round of Paris at that time : 

“Maurice is generosity itself. Each time he 
cooks hard-boiled eggs, he gives the gravy to the 
poor.” 

Finally, another bad joker spread this little 
tale : 

“Maurice had a nocturnal rendezvous with a 
chance acquaintance. He was to pass the night 
with a certain lady whose husband was about to 
leave for a lengthy business trip. Happiness was 
assured and Maurice did not intend to waste a 
single moment of it. 

“The lady in question put him wise thus : ‘Our 
villa is in a dimly lit street. You keep in the 
distance and take care not to attract my husband’s 
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attention when he leaves the house. The moment 
he has gone, I shall throw a five-franc piece from 
the window. You will hear its tinkle on the pave- 
ment. That will mean that the way is clear and 
that you may come in.’ 

“And, indeed,” so went on the joker, “precisely 
at 11 p.m. Maurice was at his post and he duly 
heard the silver piece tinkle on the pavement. 
But it was a long time before he entered the 
house. 

“His latest ‘conquest’ was perturbed by this 
delay, also a little impatient, for she was waiting 
behind the door. She waited and waited, but 
there was no Maurice. 

“At last, after about twenty-five minutes, he 
decided to go in. 

“Somewhat amazed, his hostess said : 

“ *You have been an awfully long time. Didn’t 
you hear the coin fall ?” 

“Oh, I heard it all right,’ said Maurice, ‘but 
the poor lighting made it so difficult for me to 
find it.’ ” 

But Maurice Chevalier refused to take notice of 
all these tales—idie gossip, every one of them. He 
knew he would not lose the esteem and respect of 
Frenchmen of common sense, he also knew that 
he had served as an example to more than one of 
them, that he had opened up new horizons for 
future aspirants of ambition and idealism in all 
spheres where one could carve out a career by sheer 
dint of talent, hard work, and perseverance. 
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In any case, he still had the whole of America 
and the rest of the world to conquer. 

While defeating the exaggerated patriotism of 
certain Frenchmen, the United States raised 
Maurice to the pinnacle of his fame, making of 
him a fine example of internationalism, just as they 
had done of the Swedish girl, Greta Garbo, of the 
Englishman, Charles Chaplin, of Caruso before 
them, and of so many others, 

On his part, the famous artiste replied to all 
these criticisms by a magnificent gesture. It is 
expressed in the mute sign which surmounts the 
dispensary he has founded all by himself in Paris, 
65 rue Réaumur. 

Since its foundation the Maurice CHEVALIER 
clinic has been entirely supported by funds 
provided by its humanitarian and generous 
patron. 

In his spare time Maurice works giving extra 
performances to maintain this considerable estab- 
lishment. A certain hostess of the New York 
aristocracy could corroborate this fact—and she is 
only one of many—for this is what happened at one 
of her parties : 

She had invited Chevalier to dine. When 
dessert was served she begged Maurice to sing 
a few numbers from his repertoire, just to give 
her distinguished guests a special treat that 
evening. 

Maurice rose to his feet, bowed graciously as 
always, and said in a clear, ringing voice : 
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“With pleasure, madam ; but my price for such 
services is always one thousand dollars for my 
dispensary.”’ 

This bombshell was all the more effective as 
most of the guests had already cocked their ears in 
readiness for the impending tit-bits. 

For a moment the hostess was taken aback, but 
pride got the better of her. She collected herself 
as quickly as she could and confirmed the bargain. 
What else could she do ? 

Immediately the famous comedian began to 
give the best selection from his repertoire, only too 
happy to have been able to earn in one stroke such 
a nice little sum for his poor and sick. 

When it came to the settling of the account, the 
cheque was made out direct to the secretary of the 
institute, to whom it was transmitted without a 
moment’s delay. 

That establishment had been created by 
Maurice primarily for the benefit of theatrical 
people, no matter of what standing, from the 
scene-shifter to the performing artiste, including 
the musicians of the orchestra, authors and 
composers, and everybody else belonging to the 
profession. 

It is a wonderfully well-kept establishment, 
under the direction of Dr. Lipschitz, who is 
assisted by a numerous staff of doctors and 
nurses. 

Within two years of its foundation it had 
afforded 16,056 consultations, of which 7867 cases 
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required general attention, while 8189 cases were for 
specialists. 

The foundation of such a clinic was surely the 
finest gesture in response to the libellous stories 
which had been so freely circulated and of which 
the few we have quoted represent only a very small 
percentage. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MAURICE CHEVALIER—“STAR”’ 


Tue successes of his recent films had aroused 
universal curiosity in Maurice Chevalier. 

Not in the least detracted by the glamour of the 
other stars in the scintillating Hollywood firmament, 
and in spite of the numerous pictures he was called 
upon to make at that time, Maurice’s renown 
soared to undreamed-of heights. From one end of 
the universe to the other, excepting only Paris, 
everyone seemed to shout: ‘Bravo, Maurice! 
Well done!” The inevitable intervals between one 
film and another seemed intolerably long to his 
many admirers. 

In 1930, amongst others, he made The Big 
Pond. 
The Big Pond. What a truly magnificent film 
that was ! 

Maurice’s elegant silhouette was reflected on the 
screen. sometimes as an obscure employee and 
alternatively as an “impeccable gentleman”, alias 
a nouveau riche, a parvenu. 

Pierre Mirande, whom Maurice reincarnated so 
cleverly, made his début as a salaried nobody in the 
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factory of a certain “‘chewing-gum king”, Mr. 
Billings. The latter had a daughter, Barbara, who 
fell in love with the employee. 

The changes of fortune which landed Pierre 
Mirande at Mr. Billings’ mahogany table, his idea 
that the chewing gum should be liberally sprinkled 
with whisky, a little touch that would be sure to 
bring in an immense fortune, involved a series of 
turns and numbers which were exactly in the 
Chevalier style. 

No one else could have played that amusing and 
original role better. The part gave him a chance to 
display the whole range of his artistic qualities— 
his talents as an actor, his personal charm of 
manner, and that as partner to the most charming of 
all stars, Claudette Colbert. 

The youthful beauty of his well-chosen film 
partner was particularly suited to the part of 
Barbara, daughter of Mr. Billings, and as such 
Pierre Mirande’s fiancée. The particular charm 
and style of this artiste admirably matched the 
modulated grace of the fascinating Parisian. 

With this particular film Maurice had become 
one of the most precious planets in all film stardom. 

But again, though in vain, certain Paris papers 
tried to decry him. In vain did the implacable 
Rip refer to The Big Pond as the Big Slump or the 
Devouring Mire. By universal consent Maurice 
had been raised to the zenith of his profession. 

Lovers of the screen were quick to appreciate 
the sequence of pictures, often amusing, sometimes 
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merely splendid, but always entertaining and 
satisfying, scenes that were made unforgettable by 
the joint appearance of two equally great artistes. 

A few months later, in 1931, Maurice reappeared 
in a different guise, newly devised by Hollywood, 
to wit, in a slick uniform, as The Smiling Lieutenant. 

His masculine beauty, encased in an impeccable 
uniform, might well have ravished the heart of 
Anna, daughter of King Adolf. Both of them took 
train to call upon the Emperor of Austria. As he 
was an officer in H.M. Army, there were many 
complications, involving the tender pleadings of 
Anna, War Councils, and the Emperor’s pardon 
before the inevitable marriage could take place. 

Amongst other numbers he had to sing: 
“Believe me you are the one”; he sang it with 
exceptional mastery and verve and with an accent 
that was altogether prepossessing. 

Miriam Hopkins was a delightful princess. Her 
Seductive appearance and sensitive acting greatly 
contributed to the balance of the play. Last, but 
not least, the artistic direction by Lubitsch and the 
enchanting melodies by Oscar Strauss, all combined 
to make of The Smiling Lieutenant an undreamed-of 
success. 

Screen fans were more than generous in their 
praise and support. 

We next meet Maurice in shadowland in One 
Hour with You. 

This time Hollywood surpassed itself in the 
dénouement of a modern love-affair. 
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Dr. Bertier, impersonated by Maurice, succumbs 
to an ilicit love for Mitzi, his wife’s friend. 

To facilitate meetings, Mitzi pretends to be ill. 
Colette, the wife, insists that her husband, the 
doctor, should do everything he possibly can for 
her friend. 

It took all Maurice's artistry to interpret the 
part of this doctor, inserting the exact shades of 
hilarity and contrast throughout the play. This 
time the script demanded of him a maximum of 
effort, especially when Professor Olivier, Mitzi's 
husband, having been put wise, appears on the 
scene, recapitulating to Dr. Bertier the facts, just 
as they had happened. 

The part of Colette Bertier was played by 
Jeannette MacDonald, in her usual charming style 
and with her usual sincerity. Together they sang, 
“We will always be sweethearts” and, of course, 
“One hour with you’. 

And, like most of its predecessors, this ribbon of 
celluloid again represented a triumph. 

And while those in France who had found them- 
selves unable to believe in Maurice were still won- 
dering what to make of this universal clamour, 
Chevalier embarked for Le Havre. 

He simply could not give up his habit of seeing 
his old friends again, his country, browsing 
amongst the past, reviving somnolent sentiments, 
and experiencing once again the hustle and bustle 
of the Gare St. Lazare. 

On his arrival he was received with the usual 
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sympathy and enthusiasm. The crowd cheered 
the hero of The Big Pond. There could be no 
doubt as to his general popularity. 

In the midst of his triumphal progress a woman 
banana seller stopped him and asked: ‘‘Maurice, 
are you going to stay with us, or are you going 
away again ?”” 

Smilingly he replied: ‘Now, what do you 
think? But you see, popularity has its draw- 
backs.”” 

At each one of his returns the Press spilt gallons 
of ink, partly in praise, partly in criticism of him. 

Amongst other things, a newspaper had arranged 
a Chevalier competition in which the readers were 
asked to state in which part they would like to see 
Maurice next. Would they like to see him as 
d’Artagnan, as Cyrano de Bergerac, as Arséne 
Lupin, or as what ? 

Were they trying to suggest some fresh possi- 
bilities to Paramount ? 

Who can tell? Anyway, all this newly dis- 
played interest was to his advantage, helped to 
make him stand out. His popularity was reflected 
in the loads of flowers he received. Everybody 
knew how he loved them. Hadn't he sung often 
enough : “‘J’aime les fleurs , . ."? 

Usually he stayed for several months, chiefly 
concerning himself with his dispensary, for which 
he sang as often as he could, and which he organized 
down to the last detail before returning again to the 
shores of California. 


Typically Chevalieresque in ‘The Man from Folies-Bergére’’, in 
which M. C. appeared with Ann Sothern and Merle Oberon. 
(United Artists picture.) 
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With him he brought the Americans ail the news 
and best regards from France, just as, on his 
arrival home, he had brought the French all sorts 
of cordial messages from America. 

In his own way he was a diplomat of the first 
rank, whose efficacy was enhanced by his renown 
and by his periodical sojourns on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

But meantime more films had to be made, 
films more and more remarkable. His next was 
produced in 1932, and like its immediate pre- 
decessors was entirely of Hollywood origin. Its 
title was Love me Tonight. Chevalier gathered in 
yet more laurels in an essentially French part. 
In this play he had to appear in the rather difficult 
but amusing role of Maurice Courtelain, Mont- 
martre tailor in a small way, who is honoured by the 
clientéle of Viscount de Varéze. But the Viscount 
was a bad client who never paid his bills. So in- 
corrigible was he that Maurice determined to put 
the matter before his client’s uncle, the Duke 
d’Artelines. 

He set out in a taxi, but when he was only a 
few miles from the ducal mansion his progress was 
impeded by a puncture. This mishap leads to 
his meeting with Princess Jeannette under quite 
tragic circumstances. 

The Princess, all alone and driving her own dog- 
cart, had to swerve to avoid the taxi at the corner 
where Maurice had come to a standstill. In the 
sudden movement she was thrown from her seat 


Another scene from ‘The Man from Folies-Bergére"’, one of the 
gayest spectacles ever filmed. (United Artists picture.) 
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and practically landed at Maurice’s feet. He 
rushed to her assistance. She was unhurt. But 
thanks to this accident young Courtelain made the 
acquaintance of this delicious person and fell in 
love with her. The powers who decree the destiny 
of the cinema had allocated the part of the Princess 
to Jeannette MacDonald. 

As an artiste, in this particular role she had had 
a most unhappy time of it. For three long years 
she had languished in widowhood and was ready 
to remarry, in spite of her family, who all! lived at 
the chateau. 

Maurice enchants her with one of his famous 
songs, declares his love, and the couple make for the 
Princess's home without any further incident. 

But as fate would have it the Viscount of Varéze 
was there and he happened to be a relative of 
Jeannette’s. 

Surprised and sorely perplexed, the noble 
debtor promptly introduced Maurice as Baron 
Courtelain. 

Maurice on his part was careful not to reveal 
his real identity. During a fancy-dress ball at the 
chateau Jeannette succumbed finally to the pseudo 
baron and promised to love him always. 

The story was full of amusing incident, bright 
dialogue, interspersed with sparkling song and 
dance numbers. The production was lavish— 
some of the outdoor scenes, notably the stag-hunt, 
were nothing short of memorable, and the direction 
was masterly. Jeannette was at her best, and so was 
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Maurice. The film was undoubtedly a great 
success, in fact many of Maurice’s admirers thought 
that it had offered his talent the best chance yet. 

But those French critics who had turned against 
him ever since he had embarked on his new career 
denied this assertion, although even they had to 
admit that the production was nothing short of 
marvellous. 

Their biting, not to say venomous, remarks were 
all the more disconcerting as the whole piece was 
so French in all its essentials. The subject was 
French, the setting was French, and, above all, the 
two Maurices, tailor and baron, were French. 

The comments that flowed from those particular 
pens were so unfair that they could not fail to defy 
their own ends by arousing the protests of those 
who had still a sense of fair play left. How could a 
film about France and French life, although made in 
Hollywood, with Chevalier, the Frenchman, in the 
leading part, be a failure? Of course, it could not. 

The house of Pathé were the first in taking the 
initiative in showing the film in France. They 
gave it a preview at their independent theatre, the 
“‘Hermitage-Pathé’’. 

The crowd that besieged the theatre for this 
premiere was so dense that the police had to be 
called upon to controlit. The theatre had only just 
reopened after the summer recess, and it was re- 
opening to a sure triumph. 

Above its entrance was perched the proud 
chanticleer we all know, the emblem of the house of 
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Pathé, crowing his best “‘cock-a-doodle-do”, head 
in air, tail proudly curled. There was something 
symbolic about chanticleer’s demeanour that night. 
He seemed anxious to declare, as loudly as he could, 
what M. Rouben Mamoulian, the manager of the 
theatre, had already told the Press: ‘That film 
marks an epoch in Maurice Chevalier’s career, 
whose talent has never before been better ex- 
ploited.” 

The occasion proved nothing short of a grand 
gala. 

The preliminary publicity which had attracted 
such a throng had been greatly reinforced by the 
reports in all the papers that Love me Tonight had 
scored a tremendous success at the Tivoli, in New 
York. 

Meantime, the posters displayed on the hoard- 
ings of the capital, showing the volatile Jeannette 
MacDonald with her enticing lips glued against 
those of her partner, had had the desired voluptuous 
effect. 

Another poster, which showed Maurice by 
himself in a characteristic and particularly seductive 
attitude, did the rest. 

The effect was such that every day the crowd 
fought for places. 

And the Press commentaries continued. Some 
were full of praise, but the majority were sur- 
charged with venom. Curiously enough, for 
he is really very sensitive, these adverse criticisms 
had exactly the same effect on Maurice as has 
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water on a duck’s back. He said to himself: ‘I 
don’t care! If that is how they feel, I won't sing 
in France again.” 

In spite of his attitude, propaganda was rein- 
forced and had the desired effect. All over France 
crowded houses rejoiced at seeing their idol once 
more, and in a French setting, too. In spite of the 
critics, their applause was liberal and whole- 
hearted. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOLIDAYS AND THE MUSIC-HALL 


THERE was no need for Maurice Chevalier to worry 
about adverse criticisms and commentaries, all of 
which, in any case, emanated from prejudiced 
sources. They had no effect whatsoever on his 
popularity. On the contrary, they seemed to 
enhance it. 

The hero of Love me Tonight was fully aware 
of that when he visited Paris again with Yvonne 
Vallée in July 1932. 

On their arrival they were exposed to the same 
enthusiasm, the same acclaiming crowd. Maurice, 
as always, was smiling his fascinating smile, wreathed 
in his customary aureole of gaiety, bubbling over 
with health and youthful zest. 

Yvonne, too, did her best to smile, but there was 
a certain sadness about her effort which no smile 
could conceal. Had she already a presentiment of 
what the near future held in store for her ? 

On their arrival they were immediately sur- 
rounded by friends. 

Their luggage, including a sumptuous limousine, 
was quickly cleared. 
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But they were pressed for time. They had to 
look to their American auto to get them out of this 
“hip-hip-hurrahing” crowd as swiftly as possible. 
They had engagements in Paris. Deafened by the 
clamour of the crowd, Yvonne, Maurice, and their 
friends ploughed their way through the enthusi- 
astic throng and made for Paris as fast as they 
could. 

Chevalier, an expert driver, was at the wheel. 
In any case, he was covering a road he knew only 
too well. Beneath his guidance the car simply 
skimmed the asphalt. 

At the Gare St. Lazare in Paris, a vast crowd had 
vainly assembled to meet the boat-train, but by the 
time they were on the spot the two illustrious 
travellers had already taken up quarters at an hotel 
in the Bois de Boulogne. 

But some of them were so determined to give 
Maurice a welcome that they turned up early 
the following morning before the hotel. 

To those who succeeded in interviewing him he 
said that he was very happy to be back in France, 
but that he had only a few weeks’ respite. Three 
months’ holiday, then back to America. The last 
three words he pronounced as if something were 
weighing him down, with an air and a certain in- 
tonation that suggested a sense of relief. 

In spite of considerable emotional stress he 
managed to preserve a calm outward appearance. 
His challenging demeanour seemed to say, ‘Well, 
what ahout it ?”” 
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He had already decided that he would return 
to Hollywood, make a few more films there, and then 
return to France to make an essentially French 
film there, in which he would, of course, play the 
leading part, and which would enhance his world- 
wide reputation. 

As will be seen presently, he kept to his pro- 
gramme ; whether his ambitions will be realized 
remains for a later biographer to record. 

At all events, he was determined once again to 
appear in his old vein. 

Meantime the telephone was tinkling incessantly. 
There was a veritable rain of, ‘‘Hallo! Maurice ! 
Is that you, Maurice?” He recognized all the 
voices, though he could not remember the names 
that belonged to them. 

To all and sundry of his inquiries he said the 
same thing: He would be in France for a few 
weeks only. During that time he might give a 
few shows at certain music-halls for the benefit of 
his clinic. 

As a matter of fact, his holiday was booked up 
with so many engagements that there was no room 
left for any distraction. Decidedly, the first 
breath of sadness already pervaded the destiny of 
the Chevaliers, In their private life silence and 
a certain restraint had to some extent taken the 
place of comradeship and carefree fun. 

Maurice would enter his separate room at the 
hotel nervously and slam his famous boater on to a 
peg without saying a word. Never before had that 
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illustrious headgear been treated so abominably. 
Why all this ill-humour ? 

The circumstances of life have an effect upon 
one’s temperament in accordance with the character 
of the immediate preoccupation. 

Above all, he wanted to forget, forget. So he 
tackled at once an enormous mail which was 
awaiting him. Most of the letters required answers 
—there were requests for testimonials, a whole heap 
of fan letters from languishing women admirers 
who were deploring the fact that television had not 
yet become generally available. 

Madame Chevalier was unable to assuage his 
restlessness. All alone she sat in her room, 
waiting for Maurice to summon her to a con- 
ference, arranged by mutual consent, with ... a 
solicitor. 

This lawyer was to negotiate as smoothly and 
unobtrusively as possible an event which was as 
unexpected as it was surprising—the Chevalier 
divorce. 

The news spread through Paris like wildfire. 
The surprise was great, indeed shattering. People 
recalled the time of the run of Dédé, the delightful 
double acts at the ‘‘Empire’’ and the various music- 
halls... . They recalled their so obviously real- 
istic love scenes on the stage, performed with 
ardour and poetic beauty. Was it possible that all 
that was ended ? 

But apparently there was no remedy, Their 
joint decision was irrevocable. 
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It was, however, decided that the separation 
should not take effect immediately. Mr. and Mts. 
Chevalier would remain the best of friends, and as 
such were to spend their holidays together. Their 
innumerable trunks and suit-cases were to be 
powdered again by the dust on the road to Cannes. 

But first of all Chevalier had to settle things in 
Paris. He went about the capital. Everybody 
tried to buttonhole him ; everybody had questions 
to ask ; everybody tried to lift a corner of the veil 
of his future. 

He talked about his forthcoming French film. 
His interlocutors tried hard to guess what that 
would be, enumerating this and that probability, 
but all they could get out of Maurice was a non- 
committal, ‘We'll see.” Asa matter of fact, at that 
time he had made no definite arrangements, 
giving preliminary attention only to his French 
publicity. 

Those most concerned did not disguise their 
concern : 

“For how long are you going away again ?”” 

“Nine months,” he replied. 

“What offers have they made you in the United 
States? Are they as attractive as ever?” 

Oh, those Americans! Were they going to 
keep Maurice for ever? As if a film could not be 
projected on to the screen just as well in Paris or at 
Martigues! What did it matter whether it was 
turned in Hollywood or the Bois de Boulogne. 

In search of forgetfulness and distraction, he 
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began to roam the capital again by himself, as of 
yore. 

He liked going about incognito, but sometimes 
he was recognized when he least expected it. For 
instance, he would visit the grounds of the fair on 
the Boulevard de Clichy. The habit of long ago 
getting the better of him, he could not resist trying 
his prowess at the numerous side-shows which 
are always the main attraction of a fair. There he 
might be seen playing a game of Japanese billiards, 
winning. But he could not make up his mind 
what to choose from the strange assortment of 
prizes, One of the urchins in the crowd would 
recognize him. 

“Maurice, take a nougat,” he would suggest 
helpfully. 

And Maurice, thinking the suggestion per- 
fectly sound, would choose the nougat and then, 
with that charming smile of his, present it to the 
youngster. Perhaps Maurice, now famous, saw 
in the eager little gamin his own counterpart of long 
ago. 

But this little episode had revealed to the crowd 
the presence of their idol. Immediately every- 
body was on the alert, and Maurice besieged 
for autographs. To return to the calm of his 
anonymity he had to take to his heels and make 
for a neighbouring theatre. 

On other occasions attention would be focused 
on him because of a black boy who accompanied 
him on his perambulations and who was his most 
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devoted servant. This exotic product intrigued 
the Parisians. 

“Where did he get him from?” they wanted to 
know. ‘‘Did he bring him back from Hollywood 2?” 

No. That black boy represented merely one of 
Maurice’s many gracious acts. He was a cabin 
boy on board the Ile de France, and religiously, 
every morning, he placed a bunch of flowers at the 
great artiste’s door. Those flowers, to be sure, 
were of very humble species and became fewer and 
fewer during the progress of the crossing. The 
youngster was almost sick with worry lest they 
should give out altogether. 

Maurice was very touched by this simple act of 
devotion, and when they arrived at Le Havre he 
applied for his discharge and took him into his 
service. And that is how one dusky little cabin boy 
came to leave a transatlantic liner to navigate 
instead the asphalt of Paris in a grand carriage. 

During the early days of that year, 1932, Maurice 
Chevalier and Yvonne Vallée had a great send-off 
when leaving Paris for the Cote d’Azur. After a 
long spell in California, the Hollywood artiste was 
longing to see again the sands of the Riviera and to 
enjoy a rest at his lovely villa “La Touque” in the 
bay of La Bocca, not far from Cannes. 

“La Touque”, planted in the midst of a flower 
garden, is really more like a manor house than a 
villa. They arrived there without any mishap. 
The house, the surroundings, the sea, everything 
was redolent of the past. Nothing in the décor had 
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changed for this, the last act of their married 
life. 

In spite of everything, they managed to find 
distraction, 

Maurice, clad in a bathing-suit, loved to hang 
from the palings of the terrace and do all sorts of 
exercises, just as he did in the days when he wanted to 
become an acrobat. In this abode of rest the great 
artiste divided his time between sea-bathing, tennis, 
and dreamy hours spent in the shade of a large 
garden umbrella. There, lounging in white slacks 
and a polo shirt, reminiscent of America, he would 
listen attentively to his own records, criticizing 
his work, which seemed a trifle nasal . . . but 
then, what could one expect from a portable 
gramophone ! 

From time to time he would jump up lightly to 
rewind the instrument and the concert would begin 
again, while his mind was carried far away on the 
wings of harmony, perhaps to Hollywood, perhaps 
to New York, perhaps towards freedom—who can 
say ? 

Suddenly somebody would ring the bell at the 
garden gate and one of the servants answering the 
cal! would be confronted by an old fisherman. 
Following the butler with that rolling walk peculiar 
to the seaman, he would approach Maurice, hat in 
hand, and bow awkwardly. He was the veteran 
of the village fishermen, and he had come to 
invite Maurice, diffidently, to join in a game of 
bowls. 
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“Then, Monsieur Chevalier, you will come? 
They are all waiting for you, see.” 

The artiste could not refuse such simple appeal. 
From sheer habit he was just about to say “all 
right !’’, but remembered in time that that would 
not convey much to the seamen, so he said in- 
stead : 

“T'll be along at once.” 

He ran into the house to fetch his peaked cap 
which admirably completed his American rig- 
out. 

With rapid steps the two of them strode down 
the road. 

Truly, they were waiting for him all right! By 
the bowling green, not far from the villa, a whole 
crowd had assembled: there were not only the 
fishermen, young and old and barefoot, there were 
also the village girls, there were also all the visitors 
to the coast, those from abroad as well as those from 
Paris, who had come to get sunburnt on the shore 
of the Mediterranean. 

Maurice played between two serried ranks of 
onlookers. Sometimes he made his goal, some- 
times he didn’t. What did it matter? His pre- 
sence had put everybody into the best of spirits, 
and his carefree smile was reflected on everyone’s 
face. Everybody was happy that he was there and 
revelled in his bonhomie and his smile. 

When they had had enough of bowls, they 
would go and play with the children on the beach, or 
else indulge in a set of tennis. 
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Often, at an early hour in the morning, he and 
Yvonne, dressed in bathing-costumes, did their 
physical exercises on the golden sands. But those 
who were anxious to see them performing this rite 
had to get up very early. 

The altered circumstances of their relations had 
not made any change in their mutual friendship, 
nor did they seem to have impaired their high spirits. 

Nevertheless, not far from them, in another 
villa near Cannes, a certain highly respectable 
lady was simply aghast at the new situation. It 
was Chevalier’s mother-in-law. 

She was genuinely distressed by the conjugal 
misunderstanding which had arisen between those 
two. There, while enjoying her retirement in the 
charming little property which her son-in-law had 
bought for her some time ago, the news of the 
impending divorce assailed her with shattering 
effects. She had been spending most of the winter 
months knitting pullovers for that great big son- 
in-law of hers, whose measurements she had taken 
before he went to America. She had thought of 
everything except that Maurice would be wearing 
those pullovers when Yvonne was no longer with 
him. 

A little farther on, at Juan-les-Pins, the season 
was in full swing. It was the time of the year when 
all the famous folk of this world seemed to forgather 
on that particular beach, and the news- reel camera- 
men were busy . . . alas !—not always depicting the 
most delectable scenes. 
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Mistinguett was there, enjoying herself like a 
kid on holiday with Mayol and Harry Pilcer. She 
had just returned from a tour through various 
European countries. If the record of a certain 
reporter who saw the party leave Paris can be 
relied on, it must have been a most interesting tour. 
This is how he described the scene : 


The departure of the “Mistinguett Tour” was made 
from the Gare de l'Est. There were neither drums nor 
fifes, that is to say neither photographers nor news-reel 
men, although the spectacle was picturesque in the extreme. 
Like herself, all the young artistes whom the famous 
comedienne had chosen for her perambulations through 
Europe and Northern Africa, were dressed in green water- 
proofs trimmed with gold buttons. Their belongings 
were packed in small suit-cases, all of the same shape and 
size and all marked in relief with the letters “MIST”. 

She was smiling happily, younger than ever, in better 
form than ever, and numerous artistes had come to wish her 
good-bye. Amongst them was her brother, accompanied 
by a charming young lady, who, although clad in a green 
mackintosh with gold buttons, remained behind on the 
platform. 

Signed : 
“Mistigri’’. 


She had returned from this tour looking 
happier than ever, full of high spirits and joining 
in the frolics of the fashionable beach of Juan-les- 
Pins amidst the best society. All the important 
people of the world seemed to be there, among them 
Madame Herriot, Cora Laparcerie, Jacques Riche- 
pin, Maurice Dekobra, et cetera. 
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Suddenly, just to give things an additional 
fillip, Maurice Chevalier appeared accompanied by 
his friend Pizella. There was no end to the 
laughter and general gaiety. 

Presently the inevitable cocktail was brought 
round, flushed to a tempting pink by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

But Maurice was in a hurry. He had merely 
dropped in to say good-bye. He was off on a 
tour. 

“What !’’ they cried. ‘‘In the middle of 
August? Where would anyone go at this time of 
the year ?” 

To Poland, With Yvonne Vallée. 

First they had to go to Paris, see the Polish 
consul and get their visas for Warsaw, where the 
two stage partners had entered into a contract for 
a series of appearances for a consideration of 
36,000 francs. 

Anxious to reach Poland in good time, the two 
artistes installed themselves in the transcon- 
tinental express. Unfortunately, they were to be 
overtaken by an almost incredible unpleasantness. 

When they arrived at the frontier, the authorities 
declared them to be “undesirables” and would not 
allow them to enter Polish territory. The authori- 
ties substantiated their decision by explaining that 
only great French artistes were allowed to appear 
in Poland and that Maurice was not listed amongst 
them. 

This was a paradox which filled not only 
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Maurice and Yvonne Vallée with consternation, 
but also all their admirers . . . and rightly so. 

The occurrence, although in itself not very 
important, seemed to mark the close of Yvonne 
Vallée’s stage career. 

She decided to depart alone to the Basque 
country. After the Mediterranean the Atlantic. 
She arranged to meet her mother and together they 
went to Hossegor, a quiet and picturesque beach, 
of which many great writers have sung. They 
put up at the Hotel du Lac, resistering as ‘“Mes- 
dames Vallée’, and in this calm and peaceful 
spot they settled down to a retired life, in keeping 
with the current events of their lives, especially 
that of Yvonne. 

The latter was in great need of rest. She did 
not want to see any newspapers, nor read any 
novels. . . .. Her own romance had come to an end. 
In the shade of the pine trees she continued her 
physical culture under the direction of M. Paul 
Journée. 

Sometimes she slipped on a bathing-suit for a 
dip and more exercises on the beach, displaying 
her beautiful skin, tanned by a Californian sun, to 
the onlookers. Soon the curious and the gossips, 
who even in that remote spot had heard of the 
impending event, thronged to see her. They 
thought her very dainty and charming, and were 
full of concern for her. 

From the moment of her arrival, the proprietor 
of the Hotel du Lac could not do enough to make 
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her feel welcome and comfortable. He per- 
sonally took all her orders and attended to all her 
wants, and exerted his originality to provide her with 
gastronomic delights. Yvonne’s sojourn at Hos- 
Segor was to be made as pleasant as possible. 


Everybody conspired to help her in her new 
existence. 


Meantime, Maurice Chevalier distinguished 
himself at the ‘Salle Pleyel” for the benefit of his 
charities. He thrived on the delirious applause that 
greeted him at each performance. His successes 
grew and grew. Unable to resist the temptation 
any longer, he decided again to sing at the music- 
hall. 

He accepted an offer to top the bill at the 
“Empire”, instead of Mayol, who was on the sick 
list, 

He made his début on October 14th. 

And thus in Paris, while the Chevalier of the 
screen was being projected on to the canvas of 
various cinemas, the real Maurice was once again 
blithely treading the boards. The contact between 
Maurice and his public was as cordial and as 
sympathetic as ever. All the venomous criticisms 
had become so many dead letters. In his charm 
and high spirits Paris had rediscovered in him one 
of her true sons, Maurice was visibly and deeply 
touched by the receptions he got. The feeling and 
contact between him and his audiences were as 
natural and vibrant as if he had never been away. 
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He acted on the music-hall stage as if he had never 
done anything else, singing in the best Parisian 
accent, talking in the language of “Ja-haut’’, 
jesting in the argot of the suburbs. 

The hall was crammed with spectators. There 
was no end of back-chat and ragging between him 
and them before he started on his turn proper. 
Occasionally he would introduce some more 
patter, telling them of his impressions of Holly- 
wood, 

As usual he had made his way straight to the 
heart of his public. 

“Haven't I told you again and again,” he would 
say, ‘that’s what I need—direct contact with my 
audience, touch their hearts, stir up their emotions. 
To have touched the hearts of people is a grand 
sensation.” 

Unfortunately the early numbers of his pro- 
gramme were not too happily chosen. He began 
with a few airs from his films: ‘“‘Mimi, je suis un 
méchant”’ (““Mimi, I am so naughty’’). The audience 
were neither amused nor thrilled ; their attention 
was held merely by the actor’s pleasant personality. 
They found the hero of ‘‘Je suis un méchant” ill- 
chosen, unsympathetic. The story tries to enlist 
the public’s sympathy for a good-for-nothing, a 
wastrel, who has no feeling whatever for others 
and who, on his own confession, deserves to be 
punished. For this and similar numbers the 
applause was barely lukewarm. 

But Maurice on the stage has much natural 
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ease and authority, by which he sways his 
audiences from one mood into another, and he 
was determined to carry them with him on that 
occasion. 

Together with his old friend Pizella, who had 
been waiting in the wings to assist in the pro- 
gramme, they sang the duet ‘‘Mon petit Tom”. 
That was different and brought every pair of hands 
in the auditorium into action. Then there 
followed ‘‘Valentine’, greeted with the wild 
applause which only a highly finished artiste can 
evoke. 

Of this performance one of the leading papers 
in Paris wrote : 


The reappearance of Maurice Chevalier is the principal 
feature of the new programme at the ‘Empire’, and 
attracted an enormous crowd to the great music-hall on 
the Avenue Wagram. Maurice Chevalier is definitely the 
most popular comedian France has had since the days of 
Paulus, and his popularity has crossed not only the frontiers 
but also the seas, 

I believe that one of the reasons of his long-sustained 
success is Maurice Chevalier’s own simplicity. In spite 
of his brilliant career he has remained ‘‘a good sort”. 
Yesterday he made his appearance on the stage of the 
“Empire”, which was the starting-point of his early 
glories, just like a good pal who, after a long absence, has 
returned to join his old pals. Talking in a confidential 
undertone, he gave some of his impressions of Hollywood 
and had some very kind things to say of Wiener and 
Doucet, the two incomparable virtuosi who accompany 
his songs on two pianos. He also said some charming 
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things about Pizella, who in his turn replied adroitly in a 
clever song. After a spirited prelude executed on the two 
pianos by the two great pianists, Maurice Chevalier appeared 
on the scene and began his new repertoire, including 
some of the songs he had created for the films in 
Hollywood. 

I must confess that I myself prefer those which gained 
him such rapid notoriety during his early days in France, 
not because they were particularly good or witty, but by 
means of those songs, which seemed to have been trans- 
ferred straight from the streets of Paris to the stage, he 
could stir the hearts of the crowd. The fundamental 
reason of Maurice Chevalier’s success lies in that his 
listeners, especially those of simple heart, get the impression 
that this popular singer is the interpreter of their own 
feelings, For them he expresses a certain popular senti- 
mentality which always has and always will exist. So 
sincere and realistic are his renderings of those typically 
Parisian songs that most of those present think they could 
express them just as well, if they took the trouble. Of 
course, that is only an illusion on their part, for it takes a 
sort of genius to succeed in this difficult art. Truly, 
Maurice Chevalier is inimitable. Last night he caused 
additional amusement by imitating those who have tried to 
imitate him but never succeeded. 


There he was indeed, full of high spirits, irony, 
and sparkle. The crowd was terribly excited. 
Chevalier was again a true child of Paris, who would 
not stand for any jokes at his expense without 
having his own back. If the majority of his 
imitators merely harmed their reputations by their 
futile impersonation, Maurice, the original, re- 
tained his firmly. 
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But at Lyon, M. Herriot’s own town, there had 
been born a few years previously a certain “Jimmy”, 
who from the age of five onward imitated and 
burlesqued everybody who crossed his way. 

Those who tried to correct him merely wasted 
their time. 

At last the family gave it up and thought it 
would be more intelligent to turn his eccentric 
talents to commercial and professional account. 

So when this lad was twelve years old he was 
Jaunched in Paris, mark you, where he was pre- 
sented to the public as “Titi”. 

Titi (as he was known thenceforth) proved a 
delight for the French cinema, especially in Le 
Mystere de la Tour Eiffel. 

Just as Chevalier once was the “Midget 
Dranem”, so Titi became the ‘Midget Chevalier’, 
a faithful miniature of the accomplished grown-up 
Maurice, manipulating the boater with the same 
debonair swagger. 

Jimmy-Titi was always terribly busy, not 
knowing how to fit in the engagements that were 
offered him. 

“Maurice Chevalier,’ he would say, “is my 
master, and I am sorry I have not got his talent.” 
. «+ Bless little Jimmy-Titi’s heart ! 

And while the pupil was working hard to emulate 
his master, the latter, appearing near by in Paris, 
furnished the former with fresh stimulus. 

After that famous show at the “‘Empire’’, Maurice 
had a veritable battle to get away from the crowd. 
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Out of control, carried away by enthusiasm, they 
invaded the hall, tore down the cords that separated 
the gangways, and encircled their idol like a solid 
wall and forced him to sign their programmes. 
Maurice tried to fight his way out, but, strong and 
muscular though he was, he could not get away 
and had to submit . . . which, of course, he did 
with very good grace. 

It was by no means rare that Maurice’s car could 
not get along and that he had to be provided with a 
special police escort. 

While in Paris, he lived the same life as of 
yore, visiting dance-clubs and cabarets, but 
always anxious not to be recognized, in which, 
however, he was not invariably successful. 

One evening at the ‘Trois Colonnes”, a smart 
dance-club, he and M. Pierre Benoit of the “‘Comédie 
Fran¢aise"’"—that author of L’ Atlantide and so many 
other delightful romances—were relaxing in those 
gaily decorated surroundings, inhaling the perfume 
of many scents. Maurice was seated nonchalantly, 
defying the many admiring glances that were 
directed towards him. Suddenly one of the boys, 
having recognized him, shouted, ‘Hurrah !”’, and 
at once the whole place was in a turmoil of excite- 
ment. He had to get up and dance and more than 
one Parisienne had the pleasure that night of 
turning a languorous waltz in his steely arms. 
Finally the lilting tune of ‘Valentine’ was sung to 
the popping of champagne corks, finishing the 
evening on a gay and carefree note. 
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Star of the music-hall and star of the screen, 

covered with flowers and glory, on November 3rd 

Maurice Chevalier set out alone on his return 

journey to Hollywood to play again on the heart- 
strings of the world. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DIVORCE 


Tue Chevalier divorce is old history and so well 
remembered that a few comments will suffice to 
cover it here. At the time it caused quite a stir 
and gave rise to many rumours, all of which have 
been emphatically denied, not so much by the two 
partners concerned but by subsequent events, or 
rather the lack of events. There were those who, 
misled by the voluptuous posters of Maurice and 
Jeannette MacDonald in Love me Tonight, knew 
that Maurice would marry his new leading lady just 
as soon as he was free. There were others who 
knew equally authoritatively that he wanted to 
marry the recently divorced Yvonne Printemps, 
ex-wife of Sacha Guitry. Well, that was in 1932, 
and he has not married either, nor anyone 
else. 

Yet others maintained that Yvonne Vallée was 
jealous of the enormous fan mail which her husband 


received by every post. Yvonne Vallée was nothing 
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of the sort ; how could she be, since she herself 
answered the letters for him? Yet others, rather 
unkind tongues those, pooh-poohed it as a publicity 
stunt. About the last thing the Chevaliers 
were in need of, especially at that time, was 
publicity. 

No, the Chevalier separation was a very 
different thing from so many headlong Hollywood 
divorces. It was decided upon, after long and care- 
ful deliberation, by mutual consent. Everything 
was kept as quiet as possible and the actual divorce 
executed in true sophisticated Parisian style. 
There were no reproaches, no recriminations—they 
remain the best of friends to this day. At the time, 
when they were at last forced to make a statement 
of some kind, they explained that they were 
getting divorced to preserve their love and their 
mutual respect. 

Yvonne was the first to recognize that they had 
committed a reciprocal mistake in getting married. 
Maurice agreed. Thus they had to list their 
application for divorce under the “torts of con- 
tracting parties’ clause of the French divorce 
law. That was the best and cleanest way to 
take. 

There can be no doubt that they admired each 
other, that they had loved each other, but funda- 
mentally they were quite different in their habits 
and their tastes. Even from the professional 
point of view, they belonged to different schools, 
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and that in spite of their successful collaboration in 
Dédé, on the music-hall stage, on the screen. 
When they met, Maurice was already an established 
light comedian ; Yvonne Vallée had been trained 
for classic dancing. 

Her charm, her inherent artistry, her graceful- 
ness, everything about her, captured Maurice. 
They got to know each other and fell in love through 
some inexplicable impulse. In the resultant union, 
Yvonne was caught up, a satellite, in her brilliant 
husband’s course. She renounced classic dancing 
to work with her husband and they made their 
phenomenally successful début on the halls. For 
some years they tripped their way to glory in close 
co-operation. They thought they knew each other 
and understood each other better every day, yet 
that proved a mirage which they had eventually 
to recognize as such. 

Incompatability was the only issue on which the 
Seine tribunal, early in 1933, could give a divorce 
decree to the two partners, for there could be no 
doubt that Maurice had remained faithful to his 
wife throughout all those years, 

Some time before the decree was pronounced, 
Mistinguett made a valiant attempt at reconciliation 
between the two, but she found both of them 
adamant in their decision. 

Maurice offered to pay his ex-partner and wife 
a sum of six hundred thousand dollars, payable 
in monthly remittances of three thousand seven 
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hundred dollars until the full sum had been paid 
in. 

Thus provided for, Yvonne Vallée retired to the 
calm and beauty of her native land, while Maurice, 
in his new freedom, set sail for Hollywood and 
further glories. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MORE WORK AND FRESH CONQUESTS 


ConTRARY to general expectations, when Chevalier 
disembarked in New York he only spent a few 
brief days in that city. He was anxious to get to 
Hollywood, tackle the next job, drown his domestic 
sorrows in as much work as he could do—and there 
was plenty for him to do. 

He was about to make his first film for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, playing the part of Prince Danilo 
in The Merry Widow. He was very keen on 
this work, not only because it provided him with 
an interesting and dramatic character part but 
also because it presented a well-knit, well-told story, 
which had proved its worth in a phenomenal stage 
success and an earlier, silent film production, in 
which Mae Murray as the Merry Widow and John 
Gilbert as Danilo considerably added to their glory, 
although the “silent” version was rather heavy, 
overstressing the melodramatic side of the story. 
The talking-singing production by Irving Thalberg, 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch and co-starring Maurice 
Chevalier and Jeannette MacDonald, aimed at and 
succeeded in recreating as much as possible the 
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light-hearted gaiety and atmosphere of the 1909 
stage success, Lehar’s unforgettable music was 
wisely retained in its entirety. With such a team 
of collaborators and all the resources of M.G.M., 
how could this new “musical” be other than an 
unqualified success ? 

Apart from the fact that it brought once again 
into co-operation the Chevalier-MacDonald- 
Lubitsch trio, it also marked Chevalier’s fifth 
successful appearance in Ruritanian Musical 
Comedy, for The Smiling Lieutenant, The Love 
Parade, One Hour with You, and Love Me Tonight, 
were all stories of this type. 

There had been a good deal of gossip, not to say 
back-biting, previous to Miss MacDonald’s appoint- 
ment to the feminine lead, Some of the statements 
that went around actually placed Chevalier in a 
false light. But, never interested in gossip or 
intrigue, always far too busy concentrating on his 
own work, all he had to say to his producer, Mr, 
Thalberg, was this: “I could never say anything 
against Ernst Lubitsch or Miss MacDonald. Iam 
grateful I am in the play, and if 1am going to give a 
good performance I shall have my hands full and 
must leave everything else to you.” 

Amongst other outstanding films made by 
Chevalier round about this period must be 
mentioned Playboy of Paris and A Bedtime Story. 
In the latter, a delightfully inconsequential sort of 
trifle, his co-star, Baby Leroy, diminutive in size, 
proved nevertheless so formidable a co-attraction 
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that at least one critic said he nearly acted Maurice 
off the screen. That, however, did not prevent 
Chevalier from developing a real affection for the 
child. “That baby was simply terrific,” he said 
on more than one occasion. “Simply terrific! 
We only had to make a few ‘trick shots’ in the 
picture, but most of the scenes were absolutely 
natural ; the baby seemed to know just what to do. 
When I sang to him, he smiled at the funny parts 
of the song. He was like a baby twice his 
age.” 

As usual between films, as soon as The Merry 
Widow was finished Chevalier retired to his 
heavenly retreat in Cannes, to indulge in the simple 
life of which he is so fond, to rest, relax, and freshen 
himself up for new efforts in Hollywood or else- 
where. 

On this occasion, before returning to Hollywood, 
Chevalier visited London and made a personal 
appearance in Stop Press at the Adelphi Theatre ; 
and in the autumn of the same year he appeared 
once again at the “Casino de Paris’, Both these 
personal appearances were highly successful and 
proved to delighted audiences that Maurice, the 
film star, had lost none of his verve and charm 
behind the footlights. 

The last important film of recent release was 
The Man from the Folies-Bergére, which con- 
tained at least some biographical scenes from 
Chevalier’s earlier days, for, most notable amongst 
other items, it offered him the chance to sing once 
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again that ever-popular song “Valentine”. And 
how he sang it !—not only to the delight of those 
in whom it stirred up memories, but also to those 
of the younger generation who had heard so much 
about it but never the actual song sung by the 
great artiste. Another feature of this 20th Century 
Picture was the reintroduction of the famous boater 
which had suffered an eclipse during the run of the 
Ruritanian pieces. And weren't his fans glad to 
see it again ! 

Maurice never gives himself more respite than 
he absolutely needs between films, and so in 
January 1936 he was already busy again, but 
this time in a kind of film quite different from any 
he has made before—The Beloved Vagabond, adap- 
ted from W. J. Locke’s immortal novel. 

It was producer Ludovice Toeplitz’s idea to 
secure Maurice for the part of Paragot. This, a 
downright character part, is a new type of role for 
Chevalier. It depicts a vagabond, a wanderer on 
the earth, pathetic, lovable, queer, restless, moody, 
sometimes incorrigibly optimistic, other times hope- 
lessly dejected. It is the sort of part that Chevalier 
has been anxious to play for a long time, a part 
calling into action a wide range of human emotions. 
Toeplitz is convinced that Chevalier's rendering 
of Paragot will be a revelation to the film-going 
public because it brings out a bent of Maurice’s 
genius which has never before been fully 
exploited. 

At the time of writing, The Beloved Vagabond 
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film is finished, but has not yet been presented to 
the public, but Chevalier himself is already hard at 
work on another, this time a French film—L’ Homme 
du Jour. 

There seems to be no end to our hero’s 
versatility. 


THE END 
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Memoirs 


TT two volumes ¥ “Memoirs” are more than an autobiography. They 
are an indispensable authority on the 01 and rise to power of the 
Labour movement in Great Britain, writen by one of the few remaining 
leaders who bas been in the fight from the beginning and wha hat never turned 
traitor to those who piaced bim in authority. Rightly or wrongly be has stood 
by his guns. 7 
The author's father could neither read nor write, ard ecened 245. a week, 
When ten years old the Home Secretary of later years was wor 
as a piecer, dodging the Leas, running barefsat over oily oars, ared earn 
ros. @ week, which went to beip feed his six brothers and sisters. 
Food Conjratler often went bunery. Fle tells the story of Piscer” 
First public sprsch to discontented mill- umes, of bis meeting with Mary Far; ‘o 
a fellow warker and later bis ecntrade throug} life 
In 1906 res faces a Parliamentary ie 
later beco, Vice-Chrirman of the ILL.P. 
appointed Food Contralier and tells boat “2 ks 
only the sinking of food-shits. Ut wart 
hour after hour... # Lost meant yet another reshuffle 
starvation.” In 1920-1 be was made Deputy Party Leader and Chairman 
of the Labour Party. Then, with Labour, Cijnes becomes Lord Privy Seai 
end tells of bis duties as Liaison officer between the Premior and bis principal 
isters. The ex-mil]-band wow takes precedence before Di of tiv 
ed Kingdom, and he great trinmph of the son of an illiterate worker 
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Reza Shah 


exa Shab, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must be comparatively 
unknown to English readers, but bis story makes fascinating reading in 
‘spite of its obscurity. The author depicts the amazing fendal chaos of old 
Persia ; Rega’s coup ; the farcical Constitution ; the crushing of feudalism, 

and Rega’s enormous achieversents on the scale of Alexander the Great. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. 185. 


by 
MOHAMMED ESSAD-BEY 





he Best of Me 


Bu Maine is well known as an essayist, critic, novelist, and orator. In 
1933 reviewers throughout Europe and America were unanimous in 

acclaiming bis biography of Sir Edward Elgar as a “brilliant achievement”. 
More recently bis biography of His Majesty King Edward achieved a wide 


snccest. He bas written brillsantly of ti personalities be has met and 
the interesting life be has led. Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 185. 
BASIL MAINE 
Author of Cur Ambassador King 


The Romantic Life of Maurice Chevalier 


this is essentially a sympathetic study and as such will appeal tremen- 
dously to thousands of fans. From a very early age and in bis many 
enrious jobs Maurice was always wanting to sing and dance, and in this 
charming story of bis life a very id plete is presented of the vicissitudes 

through which be passed, and, later, of the glamorous life that became his. 
Crown 8v0, x6 illustrations. 6s. 


y 
WILLIAM BOYER 
oso = 
My Ups and Downs 
the title for Theodore Christy's autobiography is particularly apt, for, 
in the opinion of Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, there was no better 
man over the fences. Besides being Master of the Essex Siag-hounds, 
the author was also a great steeplechase rider and bad many suecesscs at Hunt 
point-to-point meetings. During the war be did splendid work sspplying the 
"Army with horses from Essex. A great sportsman and Rnown to ail the 
sporting world, Theadore Christy bas written the mast fascinating and delightful 
took, full of good stories and reflecting a witty and refreshing personality. 
Large Demy. 16 silustrations. 183. 
ay 
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Swinnerton: An Autobiography 
i 1917 Frank Swinnerton became known all over the world with the 
publication of “Nocturne”, which bas been translated into every European 
language except Spanish. "His list of novels is imposing ; be is well known 
as a critic and as an expert on the publishing trade, in which be has enjoyed a 
wide experience, His life and his books radiate a sane and balanced philosophy 
which, indeed, is the keynote of one of she most entertaining of literary anto- 
biographies. Demy. About 8 illustrations. About tos. 6d. 


by 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
Author of The Georgian Honse (2nd thous.), Elizabeth (13th thous.), etc. 


An Autobiography 

ir, W. B. Maxwell is a son of the famous Victorian novelist M. BE. Brad- 

don, and although reared in the literary atmosphere of ber home, it was 
‘ a for a good many years after growing up that he became an author 

imself. 
Ss js to him rapidly when be did make a start. His first three books, 
“The Ragged Messenger”, “Vivier”, “The Guarded Flame”, one after 
another gave him a wide circle of readers, and established bis reputation as a 
writer y serious purpose and strong power. But before this happened be had 
enjoyed the largest possible experiences of the world. He bad been everywhere, 
seen everything, and known everybody. He was a hunting man, an artist, a 
traveller ; also. a London club man. 
With the War be became a soldier—an infantryman ; the maker of in- 
numerable friends on the Western Front. Since then be bas been Chairman 
of the Society of Authors, Chairman of the National Book Council, a member 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, and an attendant at many 
other committees. 
Those literary abilities which have made W. B. Maxwell one of the most 
important novelists today have perbaps never been better displayed than in this 
remarkable autobiography. Large Demy, About 8 illustrations. 185. 
by 


W. B. MAXWELL . 
Author of Himself and Mr. Raikes (xoth thous.), We Forget Because We Must 
(6xst thous.), etc. 


Buffets and Rewards 

A MUSICIAN'S REMINISCENCES 
Wee is, of course, one of the greatest conductors and composers of 
our time and amongst lovers of music has admirers all over the world. 
In bis book he paints vivid portraits of some of the outstanding figures 
in the sphere of music. He knew both Wagner and Liszt intimately, and was 
a friend of Brahms. He has conducted in all the great capitals of the world, 
and gives ux individual impressions of Rome, Venice, Paris, New York, 
Athens, and Moscow. Large Demy. x7 illustrations. 185. 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER 
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A Century of Buckingham Palace 
this fascinating story of Buckingham Palace, published some years ago, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Recent figinerals 
and details of the Royal household as it is today bave been included. 
Viastrated. 31. 6d. 


y 

BRUCE GRAEME 

Author of The Story of St, James's Palace, etc. 
<== c ate 

The Story of Windsor Castle 

By, Graeme, wio hat writien such widely praised books on Buckingham 
Palace and St. James’s Palace, bas now turned bis attention to another Royal 
household. The result is a most interesting and picturesque account of 
England's most famous castle, Large Demy. Ilustrated. 185. 
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BRUCE GRAEME 
Author of The Stary of Buckingham Palace, ete. 











The Countess from Iowa 
Be in Hamburg, Towa, the author of this book soon manifested a desire 
for the stage. Her beauty and talent-—Huntker, famous dramatic critic, 
called ber “The Elizabeth Farren of the American stage”—soon brought 
ber a position in the well-known Palmer Stock Company. 
Inevitably what the stage bad was wanted by many others, and a German 
nobleman, Baron Guido von Niniptsch, married Miss Bouton and took her to 
Germany, where she moved in Court circles and captivated that society as easily 
as she had won stage audiences. 
Later a divorce took place and the author married Count Nostitz, one ao 
the richest of the Russian aristocracy. Petersburg society welcomed 
Countess, wha brought not only dignity but vitality and humour to ber prominent 
position. Large Demy. 15 illustrations. About 155. 


by 
COUNTESS NOSTITZ, LILIE ps FERNANDEZ-AZABAL 
me @ de 
My Melodious Memories 

He Finck, renowned wit and British composer, hat been known and 
loved by the musical and stage worlds in England for forty years. He 
bas played in many theatres, conducted before kings, and bas known many 
celebrities of the age. He writes brilliantly, and with a sharp wit, of music, 
writers, clubs, botels, and, of course, the stage. He bas bundreds of amusing 
stories about bundreds of people, and the celebrities in bis poges include the late 
King, King Edvard, Pavlova, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Harry Preston, 

Sir James Barrit, A. P. Herbert, and a host of others. 
Large Demy. 47 illsstrations. 18s, 
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HERMAN FINCK 
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Dreyfus: His Life and Letters 


Wis remarkable biography which throws so much new tight on the life 
and trial of Dreyfus is divided into two parts. The first, which ix by 
bis son, is an account of the case up to Dreyfus’s release from Devils 

Island and bis second condemnation. I¢ containt a most important selection 

of letters ‘fom Drejfas to bis wife (and vice-versa) and to Dreyfus from 

various celebrities, 

The second part is the pathetic and tragic story of the case from the second 

condemnation at Rennes in 1899 to bit final acquittal in 1906, and is written by 

Dreyfus himself. 

To read the authentic words of father and son in this amazing case is a moving 

experience, and the fact that the book clears up a number of doubrful issues makes 

it all the more interesting. Large Demy. About xG illustrations, 183. 

by 
PIERRE DREYFUS 


Autobiography 

L a5 no cocaggeration 4o say that S. P. B, Mais must have brought home the 
beauties of the English countryside to thonsands of people. His books are 
the stories, one might almost say the diaries, of bis travels over the country, 
whose joys few people can express more happily. His antobingraphy is a 
volume that will thus appeal to thousands, representing, as it does, the life-story 
of a man to whom the pleasures and beauties of the English countryside mean so 
much, Large Demy. About 16 illustrations. 188. 
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S. P. B. MAIS 
Author of England's Pleasance, England's Character 
es 


A, FE. Housman 


‘A PERSONAL RECORD 
Free enjoyed any intinate friendship with Professor Honsman, 
one of the greatest of classical scholars and a pott secure of lasting fame. 
The author of “A Shropsbire Lad” and “Last Poems” was popularly 
believed to have been an unapproacbable recluse who lived in a lonely world 
of bis own. This was the legend about hire. How far was it true? Mr. 
Grant Richards, who published “A Shropshire Lad”, and “Last Poems”, and 
Anew Professor Housman intimately for years and sravelled with bim at 
home and abroad, answers the question in this book. It is a human and in- 
timate account of the author’s long association with a man who was only known 
to mast people as the author of “A Shropshire Lad”. 
Demy. With a frontispiece. 128. Gd. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


A History of Lloyd’s 


ne of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with rare critical 
‘acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’s excursion 
into ss forrinceing subject it an event of importance. To the ordinary 
man Lioyd’s is a synonym for efficiency, but the reader is bere taken far afield 
and is shown bow fron: the bumblest beginnings in a London coffee-bouse, this 
great company, linking land and sea in a world-wide net, has become a household 
werd from John 0° Groats to the Horn. The authorities at Lloyd's are putting 
all their archives at Mr. Straus’s disposal, with the result that his history will 
be a full and detailed one with much interesting new material and with a clear 

explanation of exactly bow Lloyd's works today. 
Large Demy. About 20 illustrations. About 185. 

» 
RALPH STRAUS 





Pauline Bonaparte 


Fz the age of sixteen, and possibly earlier, Panline Bonaparte’s whole 

life was taken up with the “seizing of hearts”. A “gold-digger” of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, she was beautiful but never sentimental, 

which was perbaps the secret of ber many amorous successes. Joachim Kiihn 

bas brilliantly re-created a vivid and colourful life about which little has beea 

written. Large Demy. 13 illustrations. 185. 
>” 


JOACHIM KOHN 


Anne of Austria: The Infanta Queen 


y br romantic biography tells the story of Anne of Austria during the 
first years of ber marriage to Lowis XII of France, when, to distinguish 

ber from Marie de Medici, the Queen Mother, she was always known as the 
Infania Queen. 

‘oung, radiantly lovely, spoilt by her father, Philip IIT of Spain, Anne 
found ber position in the Louvre, with its intrigues and cabals, almost intolerable. 
Her dawning love for ber young husband was thrown back on itself by bis 
coldness and indifference, and, bored and restless, she became petulant, frivolous, 
and vain, interesting berself only in the care of ber beauty, in dress, and foolish 

jirtations, 

t book ends with ber meeting with Mazarin, and ber realization of the 
greatest love in ber iife. Large Demy. 16 illustrations. 18s, 
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MERIEL BUCHANAN 
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“Old Q.’s” Daughter 
rybody who has beard of the famous Wallace Art Collection will 

be interested in Bernard Falk's’ new biographical study, ‘Old Or? 

Daughter”. Here, for the first time, is told the amazing history of the 
strange family to whom the nation owet the wonderful treasures to be seen at 
Hertford House. No small part of Mr. Falk’s achievement bas been to solve 
the multitude of riddles arising out of the disputed parentage and behaviour of the 
different characters. Who was tbe mysterious lady suggested by the fitle? 
In what sense was another meniber of the family (the second Marcbioness of 
Hertford) the mistress of the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV? 
Who was the fatber of Lord Henry Seymour (brother of the fourth Marquis of 
Hertford) about whom Paris of the forties and "fifties raved? Was be the 
famous “Lord Sieyne”, the seducer of Becky Sharp in “Vanity Fair” 
Cincidentally described by Mr. Falk in one remarkable chapter as “The 
Caliph of Regent’s Park”), or was bs Junot, Napoleon's famous general, or 
Montrond, friend and bughear of Talleyrand? 
Last but not least, who were the parents of Sir Richard Wallace, who gives 
bis name to the famous Collection? Was the fourth Marquis of Hertford his 
half-brother or bis father? In any case, who was Sir Richard’s mother? Was she 
“Old Q.'s” daughter, as suggested by the “Dictionary of National Biography” ? 
Mr. Falk bas been “pecially privileged to search the archives of the Wallace 
Collection, and be is indebted to many of our Peers for bitherto unpublished 
letters throwing light on the obscure history of a farily which, at one time, 
aspired even to the throne itself. 

Large Demy. Frantispiee in colour, 34 illustrations, x85, 


BERNARD FALK 
Author of He Laughed in Fleet Street, The Naked Lady, Rachel the Inmortal 
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Five Years Dead 


by 
BERNARD FALK 
A sequel to He Lazghed in Fleet Stree 








Cyrano de Bergerac 

rr. Humbert Wolfe has made a brilliant and original film version of 

incidents in the life of that immortal character Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Mr. Wolfe's scenario is based upon Edward Rostand’s play “Cyrano de 
Bergerac””, which took Paris by storm when it was produced. 
The scenario, the work of one of our leading poets and critics, marks an en- 
tirely new departure in film technique. f 
Mr Wolfe has written a long and provocative introduction to the book which 
is certain to be the subject of considerable discussion. 

Demy. About 8 illustrations, 108. 6d. net 


by 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE @ SPORT 


Forty Thousand Against the Arctic 


H. P. Smolka, the well-known journalist, whose recent articles in “The 
« Times” on Arctic Siberia have aroused such widespread interest, bas now 
written a most important and extraordinary book. Last summer 
be started his journey by ice-breaker and aeroplane to Northern Asia and the 
ishands in the Polar Sea. 
During the last four years the Russian Government bas ersbarked on the 
great schere of exploiting the vast natural resources of Northern Siberia, 
establishing a sea passage round the Arctic coast of Asia, and a short cut from 
Enrope to America in the form of a Trans-Arctic air line. There are 
probably few people who were aware of these deveopments before Mr. Smolka’s 
recent journey and the subsequent publication of his articles. 
Large Demy. About 70 illustrations. 18s. 


by 
H, P. SMOLKA 
ee ~ € = = = 
Revisiting My Pygmy Hosts 
Translated by GERALD GRIFFIN 

ra bis two previous books Paul Schebesta has shown a deep insight into 
pygmy customs and ways of life. In this fascinating new book the author 
continses, in more intensive form, bis investigations into pygmy culture, 

Large Demy. About 50 illustrations, 181. 


by 
PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Author of Among Congo Pygmics, My Pygmy and Negro Hasts 














The Whalers 


Ueernniey we are not able to announce the translation into English 
of a book by Alexandre Dumas. Nevertheless the impress of that great 
writer is on this book, and it is interesting to discover just where bis 
infisunce changed Dr. Maynard?s pages. 
The book represents the diary of a French surgeon on whalers in New Zealand 
waters during several voyages from 1837 to about 1846. Dr. Maynard, a 
man of great culture and knowledge, tells in full detail and with any number of 
Auman touches the story of the lives of whalers and the killing of whales. 
Whether describing the natives and their customs, the superstitions of bis ship- 
mates, or the dangcrs faced and endured, Dr. Maynard is always interesting. 
Crown 8v0. 85. 6d. 


by 
DR. FELIX MAYNARD 
Edited by AvexaNDRE Dumas 
Introduction and Notes by Jouannes C. ANDERSEN, Chief Librarian, 
Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 
The translation by F. Wi. Ruen. 
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An Authentic Account of the Voyage of 
the “Girl Pat” 


pDiiz the early summer of 1936 the whole world was amaxed and gasped 
at the daring of Skipper Orsborne and his crew. The story presented an 
amazing epic of sheer adventure which will go down in history as a great 
Saga of the Sea. 
Sensation follows sensation in this extraordinary story in which the Skipper 
tells bow, with only a sixpenry atlas for chart, and a match-stick for sextant, 
Je and his crew sailed across the Atlantic, 
‘The tale of bow they bluffed an agent fo secure repairs and fuel and even handsome 
tips for themselves, how they ran aground and starved, played the mandoline 
with sharks as an audience, ts a stupendous one unparalleled in its sheer daring 
and gallant pluck. Their adventures are legion, but there is laughter mingled 
with the anguish of these stirring pages. 
Demy. About 16 illustrations. About 10s. 6d. 
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SKIPPER ORSBORNE AND HIS CREW 


An African Travel Book 
7. Patrick Balfour is no ordinary traveller, for, as “Society Racket” 
proved, be has a profound knowledge of buman nature and is yet able to 
write racily about it. His ability to write amusingly and intelligently 
will be once again proved with this new African book. 
Demy. About 20 illustrations. 125. 6d, 


y 
PATRICK BALFOUR 
Author of Soriety Racket, Grand Tour 


A Book on the Australian Test Tour 
rere is no ordinary book telling the secret of So-and-so’s bowling or a dry 
commentary of day-by-day cricket in Australia, but a book with more 
general interest, and written from the picturesque and social, rather than 
the technical, aspect, Crown 810. About 16 illustrations, 6s. 


BRUCE HARRIS 


cy 
Flight Across Continents 


TT” author, a German, was put in prison for writing articles about Jewish 
persecution, He was released, but bis passport and papers were taken 
oe bin. This extraordinary book describes bis amazing adventures 

experiences in escaping from Germany and travelling to England, 
Demy. 105. 6d. 


y 
WILLI MELCHERT 
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Air Over Eden 


Te pe books of travel, but this is an exceptional on. The 
aim of the authors bas been to write a modern air book about Irag, a 
country richer in historical associations than almost any other country in the 
world. The authors describe the country as seen from ihe air, and they also 
give a fascinating outline of its history, which bigan with two people in the 
Garden of Eden. 
The book i3 at once a bird's-eye view in the very real modern sense of the term 
and a remarkably vivid survey of 5000 years of history. 
Large Demy. 65 illustrations. 185. 
»y 
“HW” and SIDNEY HAY 


Milestones in the Air 


A a complete vade-mecum on aviation this book can have no rivals, but it is 
written by a journalist, in fact the “Evening Standard” Aviation Corres- 
pondent, and the popular element bas consequently not been overlooked. 
Mr. Courtenay has many amusing and amazing stories to tell of his wide 
experience in modern flying. He tells the story of an air tour with Sir Alan 
Cobbam. Having been adviser to Amy Mollison bis book contains much that 
is new concerning ber flights and rite to fame. There are new scoops, tales of 
bis own flying experiences, the author’s feelings on crashing, plans for the Atlantic 
air route, the future of air travel, and a host of new and witty stories about 

famous airmen and airwomen, in this fascinating and informative book. 
Demy. About 1G illustrations, 125. 6d. 

y 
WILLIAM COURTENAY 


Whirlpools on the Danube 


“177 birlpools on the Danube” is an accomnt of a journey made through 

some of the Danube countries of Europe during the summer of 1936. 
The author of that excellent book, “German Journey”, loft London and 
travelled fairly rapidly to Southern Germany and across the Austrian frontier, 
10 the Tyrol, and sets down bis impressions of this popular district of Austria, 
Crechoslakia, the next country visited, is the newest Exropean nation, and 
ber problems are new. From there, Subcarpathian Russia, the author 
travelled to Budapest and the Hungarian countryside. From there the 
author returned to London, via Transylvania, and in the last chapter of this 
fascinating book sums up bis impressions and thoughts of four months’ travelling. 
Large Demy. 48 illustrations. 18s. 

by 
CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
Author of German Jonrney 
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England’s Character 
cE this book of Mr. Mais’s recent wanderings round the countryside be bas 
not only described fresh places, be bas talked with and listened to ail sorts of 
Englishmen, from gamekeepers to poachers, parsons to tramps, bus-conductors 
40 auctioneers. He traces a Roman road over the fields in Shropshire ; be 
attends a sheep fair in Sussex ; cattle markets in Wiltshire and Devon; be 
watches salmon being netted on the Taw ; travels through the night by bus to 
Monmouth, and by day up the Great North Road to Darlington ; be pays a 
visit to the hop-pickers in Kent, and passes the “Queen Mary” on her maiden 
voyage home, 
He describes a morning's eub-bunting at daybreak. and a day in chase of the 
otter, the last cricket match of the season on the village green, and the life of 
London's suburbs. By this ‘means he bas traced a pattern of England's 
character that shows how little, in spite of superficial changes, the character of 
the countryside or of its people has changed. 
Crown 800. 15 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


y 
S. P. B. MAIS 
Author of England's Pleasance 








2 
Australian Fantasy 
king as his inspiration a gallery of notable photographs, Mr. Dudle 

Tex weaves aun them ty nO hee pnt te vishl) iilestrated 
ages conjure up a bushland of strange plant and animal life ; paint a 
scenie wonderland of blue mountains and golden beaches and sun-burnt pastures ; 
shows from a new angle a young country at work and at play. Begin the story 
among Stone Age aboriginals and end a cavalcade of progress in ultra-modern 
cities. A colourful Australia is captured in this series of admirable camera- 

studies accompanied by their complementary. per feta 
Size 11 by 8 ins. Beautifully illustrated. 75. 6d. 

bb 


DUDLEY GLASS 
Author of The Spanish Goldfish, The Book About the Britith Empire, etc. 


Changing Horizons 

rajor Foran started his travels abroad nearly forty years ago, long before 
the vogue of the “luxury cruises”. His wanderings bave taken him far 
and wide on the Seven Seas, both on and off tbe beaten tracks. Seldam 
bas the same ground been covered more than once. His progress was unburried, 
50 unusual opportunities cance in bis path for seeing places and things which are 
not generally in a traveller's itinerary. : 
Traveller, explorer, and novelist, Major Foran knows well how to invest his 
sravels with a vividness and clarity of expression that enable the reader to 

become an eye-witness of the many fascinating places which he visited. 
‘Large Demy. 63 illustrations. 185. 

y 


W. ROBERT FORAN 
Author of Malayan Syasphony, A Cuckoo in Kerya, tc. 
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“ (Toronation Day is going to be a day to be remembered for a lifetime. 
For on that day King George will ride in state to Westminster to be 
crowned the undoubted King of bis realm.” 

Thus the opening words to this fascinating and extraordinarily interesting 

book in which the author tells the history of coronation and kingship from 

ancient times. He bas sought to give an account of the coronation ceremonies 
which shall be clear, accurate, and readable, It has been his aim to present the 

Anawledge of historians in a form which young people can read and follow. He 

also sketches the life of the Ring and the circumstances leading up to the Corona 

tion, It is a knowledgeable book, written for the purpose of explaining the 
significance and details of the Coronation to the countless thousands whose interest 


it will be. Crown quarto. Four colowr plates and 
about twenty black-and-white illustrations. 55. 
yy 
LEWIS BROAD 


An ABC Guide to the Coronation 


TH book is indeed a happy thought of Lewis Broad’s, for this year every- 
one will want information on such an important subject, It has been con- 
cisely drawn up, and on account of its size and price is a book that should be 
in everyone's pocket. ‘rown 80. Aout 20 illustrations. 6d. 
ly 
LEWIS BROAD 





—— 77m —— 
The Coronation of the Kings of England 

; “This Paget Mr. Shears showed himself to be a man with a very 

deep knowledge of English customs and places. His book was a master- 

piece of patient research and careful selection of material. In bis bands the 

stories of the Kings of England become not only interesting, but also lose that 
film of unreality with which countless educational works have endowed them, 

‘ About 31. 6a. 


W. S. SHEARS 
Author of Thir England 
@e = 
Rex, The Coronation Lion 
‘ames Riddell’s new book of the Adventures of Rex, whe comes down from 
his place in front of St. Martins-in-the-Field for the Coronation, will 
amuse grown-ups and children. His ancient enemy, the Unicorn, is also in 
Town on Coronation Day, and the fun is fast and furious. Ulustrated. 38. 6d. 
gy 








JAMES RIDDELL 
Author of Let’s be Gay, Lat’s be Absurd 
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Collected Essays and Observations 


A one of the most prominent personalities in England today, Lord Hewart, 
of course, needs no introduction. A very full life bas accorded hirn ttle 
time for ihe gentler art of writing, but the essays which be bas chosen to 
publish bave been widely read and appreciated, and this, his latest volume, will 
appeal to many readers, Demy. With a frontispiece. 105. 6d. 
by 
LORD HEWART 
(Lord Chief Justice of Exz/and) 


Physic and Fancy 


there are many wise and artusing statements in this physician's note- 

book, The author has jotted down random thoughts and statements on 

all manner of things, and uscs, often very skilfully, medical facts to 
illustrate the points be wishes to make. 
It is indeed a book of parts, for mingled with sound medical advice is a rare 
and sane philosophy of life. Readable, interesting, and bearing comparison, 
in its form, with the famous “Notebooks of Samuel Butler”, it forms a 
curiously unusual and inspiring piece of work. Large crown 800. G5. 

by 
CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 


Company Finance 


pom as anovelist, as a journalist, aud as oz of the most expert of writers 
on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one of the soundest and most 
comprehensive volumes on Company Finance yet written. 
Crown 80. 35. 6d. 
by 


COLLIN BROOKS 
== 2 


Claims of the Lesser Creeds 


T* editor of this tolume is a well-known sxcpert and an author of great 
repute. “His collection of the various Creeds of Great Britain will be 
4 somewhat unique ons supplying a great need. 3 
The claims in this comprebcnsive and illuminating volume are set out quite 
impartially, and readers can judge for thensselves of their value, 
Demy. About 31 illustrations. 18s. 


DUFF SESAME, B.D. (Eai‘ed by) 
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The Year Ilustrated—1936 in Pictures 


O” of the most remarkable book values ever offered. The breathless 
panorama of many world events pictured in a beautifully produced volume. 
‘And eminent authorities discuss in illuminating little articles the significance 
of such all-important happenings in the march of world history. 
Over 300 unique photographs on fins art 
paper. 96 pp. “14 by 10 ins. 35. 6d. 
PAUL POPPER (Edited by) 





Woman Adrift 


in thir new book Mrs. Cecil Chesterton bas taken the subject of “Woman 
Adrift” and bas once again written a most appealing and knowledgeable 
volume. Demy. About 8 illustrations. 108, 6d. 


by 
MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
Author of In Darkest London, Women of the Underworld, etc. 


I Am Going to Have a Baby 


rt would be difficult to imagine a title that sums up its subject more aptly 
than this. It is, however, necessary to point out the sane and sensible 
aay in which the subject bas been treated. It is a plain and straightforward 
account of invaluable use to every prepa tee mother. It contains advice on 

matters which, if overlooked, may be disastrous. 
Crown 8v0. About 16 illustrations, Gs. 


oy 
MARTHA BLOUNT 


Bloomers 


T success of the “Howler” books bas been enormous and bas resulted 

in the author receiving any number of new errort, dropped bricks, faux pas, 
and other curious misrepresentations of our language. Here are one or 

two examples of this gorgeous collection : 

From Cincinnati: “Here lies Jane Smith, wife of Thomas Smith, marble 

cutter, This monument was erected by her husband as a tribute to her memory 

and a specimen of bis work. Monuments of the same style 350 dollars.” 

“They gave Wellington a glorious funeral. Ii took six men to carry the beer.” 

“C.LD. means Copper in Disguise.” 

This book, presenting the rich humour of “bowlers”, will cheer you at any tine. 

Crown 8v0. Ilisstrated. 1s. 6d. 


y 
CECIL HUNT 
Author of Howlers, Fam With the Famous, etc. 


AUTUM™MN BEST-SELLER S 


Autobiography 
“Daily Telegraph” 
“There isn’t a dead, a dull, a false, or a pretentions sentence.”—Sir Joun 
Squrre. Illustrated. 108. 6d. 


by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


Arthur James Balfour 
“Evening Standard” 
“. .. Vivid descriptions of public affairs, striking sketches of public men— 
a veritable cavalcade of interesting and dramatic episodes and personalities.” — 
Sir Tan Matcotm, Illustrated. Two vols, 18. each. 
y 
MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE. 


Memoirs 
“Sunday Times? 

“An eminently readable account of people and places that bare made bistory 
during the past fifty years.” Tlustrated. 165. 
HLR.H, THE INFANTA EULALIA 
ee 
Sixty Years Ago and After 
“Daily Mail” 

“It is to be hoped that his extremely entertaining book is only a first instalment 
of bis reminiscences.” Illustrated. 183. 


y 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Walter Long and His Times 
“Daily Telegraph? 


“, . . Many sidelights om politics during the last 60 years revealed for the 
first time.” Illustrated, 185. 


y 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
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AUTUMN BEST-SELLER S 


Sylvia of Sarawak 
“Morning Pos!” 





“An easy-going, full, buman, and very entertaining book.” Ilastrated. 183. 
a 


H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 








Leaves from My Unwritten Diary 
“Birmingham Mail” 


“Sir Harry must have met every sportsman of note in his time, and bis stories, 

with their wealth of humour and detail, are indeed a tribute to this remarkable 

Uittle man’s memory.” Iilustrated. 125. 6d. 
y 


SIR HARRY PRESTON 





=~ 7 
Tonka Speaks of Hungary 
“Sunday Times” 
“A lively and amusing companion.” 





“Daily Telegrap” 
“Stimulating and entertaining.” Ilustrated. x08, 6d. 
4 
JOHN BROPHY 


German Journey 


“Jobn e? Landes” 
“He bas reported his observations with fairness, some vivicness, and an bonest 
absence of pretension.” Illustrated. 185. 
by 


CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
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